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THE NECESSITY OF METHODICAL SIGNS CONSIDERED. 


FURTHER EXPERIMENTS. 
BY JOHN R. BURNET. . 

TueEreE is, perhaps, no topic pertaining to the instruction 
of the deaf and dumb, on which there is a wider diversity 
of opinion, than on the use of methodical signs. Mr. Jacobs 
thinks them indispensable; others admit them to be some- 
what useful; others again reject them as useless or worse. 

To cite authorities: the successors in the Institution at 
Paris, of De l’Epée and Sicard, with whom this system of 
signs originated, have formally discarded and denounced 
them. In this country, where their use was once universal, 
or nearly so, they have been disused wholly in some schools, 
partially in others, and in some cases, after being denounced, 
again taken into partial favor. Mr. Stone thinks that they 
“ should be dispensed with, or but sparingly used in a system © 
of deaf-mute instruction ;”* and Mr. Rae pronounces Sicard’s 

system of methodical signs, “a complete piece of charlatanry 
- from beginning to end.”+ Judging, however, from the pro- 


* Proceedings, Second Convention, p. 92, 
+ Proceedings, Third Convention, p. 167. 
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ceedings of the second and third conventions, the prevailing 
opinion among the more experienced American teachers is, 
that these signs are useful, at least to some extent, and in 
the earlier lessons. 

But when Mr. Jacobs goes to the extent of denying that 
deaf mutes can attach their ideas to words not representing 
sensible objects, except by the intermediation of signs; then, 
so far as I have observed, he stands, at this stage of the 
world’s progress, nearly or quite alone, and I think I can 
show, is palpably contradicted by facts. 

This doctrine that ideas can not be directly attached to 
written words, is indeed an oldone. Heinicke maintained it. 
But he held, as well, that ideas beyond the visible, material 
world could not be directly attached to gestures, methodical 
or other, and probably both branches of his opinion had the 
same foundation: that is, observing that men, in general, 
attached all ideas of a certain elevation and complexity to 
articulate words and to them only, he concluded that spoken 
words had a peculiar prerogative to serve as the direct 
objects and instruments of thought; a principle which, carried 
out to its legitimate conclusions, would deny the possibility 
of instructing the deaf and dumb at all, since there is no 
means known, of making them acquainted with spoken 
words; the most which even the teacher of articulation 
can make sensible to them, being the motions and contacts 
of the organs of speech. 

De l’Epée maintained, against Heinicke, that the forms 
of written words, which the latter had likened to confused 
heaps of flies or spiders’ legs, could be distinctly contemplated 
in the mind with the eyes shut. Hence it followed that deaf 
mutes could remember and repeat words, without knowing 
anything whatever of articulation. I am not sure whether 
De l’Epée did or did not hold that ideas could be directly 
attached to written words. It is my impression that he 
considered this possible, but difficult, and it is certain that 
he proposed his system of methodic signs as “an inter- 
mediary between the thought and the written word.’* Mr. 


* Degerando, Des Sourds-Muets, I., 488, 489. ° 
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Jacobs therefore, will find himself supported by the author- 
ity of this father of the art of deaf-mute instruction. 

This idea, however, that methodical signs, or any signs 
whatever, were necessary to stand between written words 
and ideas, has long since been exploded in France. De- 
gerando, in 1827," after proposing to consider the question 
whether the interposition of methodic signs between the 
ideas of the mind and the words of our languages is neces- 
sary to give to a deaf mute the intelligence of our langua- 
ges?” remarks, “One might be astonished that we here 
propose this question, were it not a fact that some few of 
the partisans of methodic signs had announced their inter- 
position as a condition rigorously indispensable.” 

Surely if methodical signs are as necessary as Mr. Jacobs, 
after those elder partisans of them, maintains, some of the 
ablest and most successful teachers of the deaf and dumb, 
both in France and America, to say nothing of other coun- 
tries, could not have dispensed with them altogether. 

I will not follow Degerando in his long train of reasoning 
to prove the negative of the above stated proposition, but 
will take the shorter method of appealing to facts. 

Every reader of the Annats will recollect that Laura 
Bridgman uses words, (in the forms of the manual alphabet,) 
not only in all her communications with others, but in her 
private meditations, and even in her dreams. It is stated 
that a deaf-mute son of Mr. Recoing in France, educated 
like Laura by means of writing and dactylology, (the former, 
however, in his case, made the original and not the second 
form of words,) was accustomed to employ in his private 
meditations the signs for ideas furnished by the written 
forms of words; and these forms were present to his mind 
even in his dreams.} 

Mr. Jacobs, however, may reply to these and similar 


* Degerando, Des Sourds-Muets, II., 477. 

t For a philosophical argument on this point, see the Twenty-Second N. Y. 
Report. 

t See the Twenty-Second N. Y. Report, p. 38. 
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statements, that he dare not deny that this power of attach- 
ing ideas directly to words, written or spelled on the fingers, 
“may be abstractly possible in a few instances.” His 
difficulty is to conceive that “such an association as that 
between a written word and the signs by which it has been 
explained and understood, can be ever laid aside ;” or that 
“as a general thing,” the deaf mute can “acquire the 
unnatural and almost miraculous power of thinking in written 
words alone, altogether dissociated from signs, natural or 
methodical.” His idea probably is, that where deaf mutes 
have been, in a few exceptional cases, taught languages with- 
out the aid of signs, (beyond the few simple and natural ges- 
tures necessary in the beginning,) then they may attain the 
“unnatural and almost miraculous power of thinking in 
written” (or manually spelled) “words alone.” But he 
holds that where the meanings of words and sentences have 
been taught them by means of signs, these signs “ will come 
into the mind with the written word; such an association is 
indelible.” 

I doubt whether the association is indelible,” for facts 
and reasons which I shall presently adduce. If it were, it 
would not follow that the other part of Mr. Jacobs’ theory 
is correct, that such an association is necessary to enable the 
deaf mute to understand and use correctly words represent- 
ing even abstract ideas. The teacher can, and many teach- 
ers do, avoid forming any such associations, beyond those 
cases where the pupil already possesses a colloquial sign for 
the same idea. As to the power of thinking in written 
words being an “unnatural power,” I conceive it is no 
more unnatural than would be the power or habit of think- 
ing in methodic signs. “The deaf and dumb think by 
signs or images, between which and the forms of words 
there is no correspondence,” says Mr. Turner, quoted by Mr. 
Jacobs as authority ; and there is no greater correspondence 
in the order of their trains of ideas and the order of words, 


* I mean indelible in the senses Mr. Jacobs seems to intend, viz., that the deaf 
mute can not see and recognize the word without recalling the sign, 
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than between the individual signs and words. Does Mr. 
Jacobs know any deaf mutes who habitually think in meth- 
odical signs? I certainly never knew any such cases; and 
as the universal testimony of teachers is, that they never use 
these signs colloquially among themselves, conversing with 
each other either by natural signs in their natural order, or 
when well instructed, by words, I doubt if such cases are 
any more common than cases of deaf mutes who think hab- 
itually in words. 

This.is an important point. If itis more natural for 
deaf mutes to think in methodic signs, following the order 
and imitating the inflections of words, than in the words 
themselves, then there may be advantages in the use of such 
signs. And if further, the pupils of our institutions could be 
induced to use habitually methodic signs among themselves, 
it can not be doubted that the advantage would be consider- 
able. In this case, they would become familiarized with the 
syntax of our language, in the same way in which speaking 
children are, by daily use; and the younger pupils might be 
expected to learn much of the correct forms of the language 
from the elder; thus reducing their instruction to little more 
than the cultivation of the memory. If they can remember 
the words and inflections corresponding to each sign, the 
order of words, hitherto the greatest difficulty, should cease to 
be one where methodical signs have become colloquial. 

But since the best masters of methodic signs have never 
been able to bring them into colloquial use among their 
pupils, there must be some principle of repugnance, some 
antagonism in the mental habits of the deaf and dumb and 
in the genius of their native language, which opposes this 
attempt to make a language of one set of elements conform 
in syntax to a language of a totally diverse set of elements. 
The ideas of the deaf and dumb will not follow the order of 
methodical signs more readily than they will follow directly 
the order of words, and I seriously doubt if the very compo- 
sition of methodic signs, founded on signs taken from the 
pupil’s colloquial language, but mixed with others which are 
useless and unintelligible in that language, and the whole 
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placed in an unnatural order, (for so it is to him,) will not 
tend to induce a confusion of ideas, and to make any com- 
plex sentence more unintelligible to the deaf mute than if 
he had been taught to look only to the written words them- 
selves, aided by a paraphrase, when necessary, in natural (i. 
e. colloquial) signs. 

Take the case of a lad learning Latin. He may no doubt 
be aided at first by translations following, as nearly as the 
difference of idiom and syntax will permit, the order of the 
Latin words; more especially if, for his first lessons, Latin 
sentences are chosen that do not differ greatly in structure 
from the English. But would any one think it necessary or 
even advisable to frame for the use of the scholar, a new 
language composed of English roots, with terminations 
to ape the Latin, and placed in the order of the Latin words ? 

Arma manum and singo, who firstus from shovis. 

Would an English lad find it easier to learn to think and 
compose in such a ‘jargon’ than in the Latin words them- 
selves? It appears to me that this would be a precisely 
parallel case. 

But Mr. Jacobs “can not see how the deaf mute can dis- 
miss the significant sign by which he received the meaning” 
of aword. Can he see how an English boy, who has received 
the meaning of the Latin words, Pater dedit mihi librum, 
by the English words, Father gave me a book, can ever come 
to read over or think over the Latin words without repeating 
or thinking over the English ones? For a long time, no 
doubt, he will think over the English words when he sees the 
Latin. But when the Latin becomes familiar, he will read 
it over and understand it without repeating to himself the 
English. Itis this case of association between corresponding 
words in different languages, not as Mr. Jacobs supposes, 
the case of the association between the spoken and the writ- 
ten words of the same language, that should be cited in 
illustration of the association in the minds of the deaf and 
dumb between words and signs. 

I apprehend that nothing but the preoccupation of his mind 
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could have caused Mr. Jacobs,—while admitting so freely 
that deaf mutes can, and every day do recollect and repeat 
words without associating them with any signs whatever,—to 
deny the natural and obvious influence from this fact, that 
there is no such necessary and indelible association between 
written words and signs, for the deaf and dumb, as there is 
between written words and spoken words, for those who 
hear. Did he ever know a speaking child commif to 
memory and write out without a copy before him, a sentence 
or even a word in an alphabet, the sounds of which were 
wholly unknown to him? He might, no doubt, by diligent 
mental application, acquire, as the deaf and dumb do, the 
ability to do this; but wouid not he in that case acquire the 
ability, as well, to attach his ideas directly to such written 
words? They would be to him arbitrary characters, like the 
Chinese, and we are told that the learned men of China have 
characters which they can not explain by spoken words, and 
can in oral communications only represent them by circumlo- 
cutions or paraphrases, or trace their outlines in the air. 

I apprehend, therefore, that it is full as difficult for a speak- 
ing child to remember and repeat a written word, without 
having in mind its corresponding articulation, as to attach 
ideas directly to such a written word ; and since no one for a 
moment doubts that a deaf mute can remember and repeat 
words without associating them with signs, the case of the 
speaking child is no proof that the deaf mute can not attach 
ideas directly to such words. 

I admit that deaf mutes rarely acquire the ability to think 
exclusively in words. Many of them I know, (and I appeal to 
all conversant with educated mutes for the correctness of 
this statement,) admit a number of single words and phrases 
in their habitual trains of thought ; but the old natural signs 
and gestures remain, in most cases, the ground-work and 
connection, and it may be added that the fewer signs they 
have, the more words they will thus incorporate in their 
medium of thought and communication. 

This is a point that perhaps needs some illustration. Sup- 
pose a Frenchman learning to read English. He at first 
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only understands it by substituting, mentally at least, the 
French word or phrase for each English one successively. 
Hence he reads, as half-educated deaf mutes do, slowly and 
with imperfect appreciation of the meaning. After sufficient 
practice he will read English fluently, without any such 
process of mental translation. Still he may not be able to 
speak or write, much less think in English. But let him live 
where he every day hears English spoken, or reads English, 
and where he seldom or never hears a French sentence or 
sees a French book, and he will find, as the English words 
and idioms become familiar to him, they will get mixed up 
in his private meditations, more and more with the French; 
and at last, if his mental habits are still plastic, and his ex- 
clusion from French society continued for a considerable 
number of years; he will end by thinking habitually in pure 
English. 

Now I hold that just this process, is going on, more slowly 
perhaps, but under like conditions, as surely, in the case of 
every deaf mute who, leaving school with a fair knowledge 
of written language, henceforth associates chiefly with per- 
sons who converse with him by writing or the manual alpha- 
bet. At first the deaf mute understands the meaning of words 
only by substituting signs, at least, for each principal word ; 
but as he becomes more familiar with language, he will be 
able to read without such a substitution, provided the words 
and phrases are familiar, and will gradually admit a number 
of words for which he has no simple and convenient signs, both 
into his colloquial dialect, and into his private meditations. 
At this point, most deaf mutes stop, not from the impossi- 
bility of thinking in words, but from the tediousness of using 
words in social intercourse. 'This tediousness restricts them 
greatly in that practice which alone enables one to become 
familar with a foreign language, and causes most educated 
deaf mutes to form with their daily associates, a mixed dialect 
of words and signs. In such a mixed dialect, composed often 
largely of words spelled on the fingers, but in the inverted 
and elliptical order of the sign language, many imperfectly 
educated mutes not only converse but think. And on inquiry 
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it will be found that they thus use many words for which 
they have no particular signs, not merely names of persons 
and places, or of sensible objects, but words representing 
qualities or relations which can not be represented by sensible 
images. It is just as if our Frenchman, having come to use 
broken English, should find persons to imitate and humor 
him in its use. In that case, he would rest in his broken 
English, not only speaking, but thinking in it; and the 
result is the same when, from want of sufficient mental 
power or plasticity, or the unwillingness to make farther 
effort after once reaching the point where social communi- 
cation is possible, either the deaf mute or the foreigner rests 
in an imperfect and broken dialect. 

What I have here advanced does not affect the question 
how far methodical signs may be useful in the earlier lessons. 
On this point, not being a practical teacher, I do not feel 
competent to form an opinion.” My only object has been to 
set forth certain facts which my long acquaintance with un- 
educated, half-educated and well educated mutes has ena- 
bled me to observe. 

Mr. Jacobs asks, “ Can there be any doubt that a mute can 
read faster in significant signs associated with the words, 
than in arbitrary and numerous characters abstractly asso- 
ciated with the ideas, if that were possible?” If these 
“ significant signs” were before him on the paper, no doubt 
he might. But he has before him on the paper the “ arbitrary 
and numerous characters,” for which he must mentally sub- 
stitute the signs, and before he can substitute the signs, he 
must go over and recognize the “arbitrary and numerous 
characters.” Therefore, if it takes less time to count one 
than to count two, he should be able to read faster by simply 
recognizing the written words, than by recognizing the words 
and then substituting the signs. ‘The child who hears can not 
recognize the written word without repeating mentally (if 


* No doubt where the teacher has Iabored as ably and zealously as Mr. 
Jacobs has, to improve the system of methodical signs, they wilk be found 
much more useful than in the hands of a teacher who devotes little time or 
none to acquiring and improving them. 
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not aloud) the corresponding articulation. The recognition 
of the former and repetition of the latter are thus for him one 
and the same mental act. But the deaf mute can and does 
recognize and repeat the word without repeating the sign. 
The repetition of the sign then, is for him a second and dis- 
tinct mental act. A certain number of written words or 
combinations of letters being known to the speaking child, 
the very sight of a totally new combination suggests at once 
a corresponding articulation. The deaf mute may know 
the signs for any conceivable number of words, without be- 
ing thereby aided in the least in divining the sign for a radi- 
cally new word. And the reason of this difference, every one 
knows, is because written words are composed of successive 
letters, designed to represent the successive sounds of a 
spoken word, while the connection between written words 
and signs is, for all the deaf mute can perceive, entirely arbi- 
trary. Showa child who has learned to read, the Latin word, 
rex. He will have no difficulty in pronouncing it, and in 
remembering and repeating it, though he does not know its 
meaning. ‘Tell him it means a king, and when he again 
sees this word he will probably repeat to himself, ‘rex, a 
king.’ But will he ever on seeing this word, repeat merely 
a king without first repeating to himself rex? In time, he 
will drop the English word and attach his ideas directly to 
the articulation rez. So of a deaf mute. Showhim the 
word king, explain its meaning, and give him a colloquial 
sign for it. Whenever he sees the word, he will recognize it 
by going over its letters mentally, (as the speaking child 
would pronounce it mentally,) and then make or think of the 
the sign, (as the speaking child thinks of the English for the 
Latin word.) But after sufficient practice, he will recog- 
nize the word, and know what associations of ideas are 
connected with it without repeating the sign. The time 
lost in making signs for each word, as in repeating mentally 
the English word for each Latin word in reading, only be- 
comes sensible when we sum it up in appreciable periods. 


We cannot estimate it on one word, but we can on a page — 


or paragraph. Does any one doubt that a scholar, reading 
Latin without stopping to translate it mentally into English, 
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can read faster than if he takes time to make such a trans- 
lation? Or to return to our Frenchman; can there be any 
doubt that, while he understood English only by substituting 
the French for each word as he went along, he must read 
more slowly than when he could understand it without such 
a substitution? That the case is the same with the deaf 
and dumb, i. e., that they can read faster when they are able 
to read by merely recognizing the words, without thinking 
over the signs, was the point of my experiment which Mr. 
Jacobs finds it so diflicult to understand; and this point is 
confirmed by some subsequent experiments which I shall 
presently relate. 

As to the possibility of the deaf mutes’ recognizing a writ- 
ten word, and having in mind the associations of ideas it 
suggests, without having any particular signs for it, the ap- 
peal must be made to facts. What the facts are in my view, 
[have already stated. But for farther illustration, | will ask 
Mr. Jacobs if his pupils can not remember and use properly 
names of persons and places for which they have no signs, 
and which having never seen the persons or places, they can 
not connect with any sensible images, but only recollect 
them as suggesting certain associations of ideas? Can not 
a deaf mute recollect the prominent traits of character and 
principal actions of Epaminondas, or Scipio, or Attila, with- 
out having a sign for each of these names? And if so 
why can not he recollect the principal associations of ideas 
connected with the word government without having a sign 
for that word ? 

Finally, I conclude that the association between words 
and signs, is not a necessary association, because deaf mutes 
can and do use intelligently many words for which they 
have no signs; and that it is not an indelible association, 
because I know deaf mutes who have forgotten, by disuse 
the signs for particular words, while they have retained and 
still use intelligently the words. On the other hand, from 
the complexity of written words, and their tediousness as 
a means of communication, it is certainly much easier for 
deaf mutes to think and converse in signs. Butif they would 
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become familiar with written language, they must resolutely 
abstain from signs, and practice themselves in words. 


FartHer Experiments. 


I take this opportunity to give the results of some farther 
experiments made, at my instance, by my esteemed friends, 
Professors I. L. Peet and E. Peet, of the New York Institu- 
tion. 

We first endeavored to ascertain whether a deaf mute can 
recognize a familiar word as quickly as a speaking person 
can. The result showed that there was no uniform advan- 
tage in favor of the latter. About a hundred familiar words 
were written down and the pupil directed to run his eye along 
them, till he came to one particular word near the end. This 
was done by some in fifteen to eighteen seconds; some requir- 
ed more and some less time than a speaking person. Probably 
those who required least time, merely glanced at the first letter 
or two of each word. Other experiments, in the opinion of 
the Messrs. Peet, tended to show that the words being equal- 
ly familiar, deaf mutes recognize them about as quickly as 
Speaking persons, but do not commit them to memory as 
readily. 

We next requested them to make signs for the same list of 
words, selected by the way, both as familiar to the pupils 
and as having simple signs, or as respecting objects which 
could be pointed to (e. g., eye, door, hand, nose, desk, slate, 
Institution, Director, city, spectacles, &c.) The result was 
that the quickest deaf mutes made the signs in little over one 
minute as rapidly as their teachers, (the latter being, it should 
be remembered, remarkably expert in the sign language, 
with which they have been familiar from infancy,) but the 
teacher spoke the word aloud in half the time required to 
make signs for the word ; though not within the time in which 
either the deaf mutes or himself could run over the words, 
without either making signs or reading aloud. This tends 
to show that as I have already remarked in the foregoing 
paper, the reading by signs is a tedious process, because time 
must be taken for two distinct. processes, recognizing the 
word, and repeating the sign. 
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To test farther the quickness with which the best educa- 
ted deaf mutes from birth could read, a list of familiar ques- 
tions was written out, the answer to each of which could 
be given by one or two simple signs, but most of which 
were so framed that the point of the question could not be 
seized till it was read over to the last word; e. g., “What is 
the name of the pupil that sits nearest the door? Which 
do you like best, apples or oranges? How old were you 
when you first came here? Did you ever see a bear wild 
in the woods? What is the first letter of yourname? How 
many sons had Jacob 2” ete., to the number of eighteen ques- 
tions, expressed in one hundred and twenty-eight words. The 
quickest deaf mute read and answered the questions in forty- 
two seconds, (making signs for the answers only, not for the 
questions.) Others required nearly one minute, and some 
pupils less practiced, or naturally slower, required more than 
one minute. The speaking teachers read the questions over 
and spoke the answer in thirty to thirty-seven seconds, and 
one of them after several trials, accomplished it in twenty 
seconds. As the time lost in making signs here was but small, 
it agrees with my former experiment that well educated 
speaking persons read ‘perhaps twice as fast as well educa- 
ted deaf mutes, unless indeed the latter acquire the habit 
of recognizing each word merely glancing at its most prom- 
inent letters, without mentally going over all the letters; 
that is, by a process of mental abbreviation, as probably in 
the case of running the eye over the first list of words. 

We made some experiments, also, to determine whether 
the usual alternation of vowels and consonants in the words 
of our language having once become familiar to the deaf 
and dumb, they find it easier to remember words following 
the same general structure, than words presenting unusual 
combinations. The result was that the pupils in general 
professed to find it more difficult to commit to memory a 
jumble of consonants than a word containing both vowels 
and consonants. ‘This is not, of course, for the reason that 
makes it so hard for speaking persons to remember Russian 
or Polish combinations of consonants, 7. ¢., because we can 
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not pronounce them, but because their fingers were not 
accustomed to move in such an unusual series. ‘The follow- 
ing sentence was proposed : 

“The Russian word for deaf-dumbness is glouchonjemie ; 
the German is taubstummheit; the Latin is swrdo-mutitas.” 
The pupils, with few exceptions, said the Latin was the eas- 
iest to commit to memory, because it presented a greater 
number of familiar combinations of letters. 

Prof. Edward Peet thought, from trials he had made, and 
from the testimony of his most intelligent pupils, that in 
learning long words, (not derived from shorter ones,) they 
arein the habit of dividing them, so as to have a pause to 
rest the memory; but they do not desire a multiplicity of 
such parts; e. g., they more easily committed to memory 
the word Saskatchawan, in two parts (Saskatch—awan,) 
than either in one undivided word or in several syllables. 

From these and other experiments, I deduce the following 
conclusions. 

1. The deaf and dumb (who have never learned to speak) 
recollect words as a succession of letters, and for the most 
parts, as a succession of letters spelled on the fingers. 

2. The customary alternation of vowels and consonants, 
mutes and liquids, is for them, an aid to the recollection of 
words, as it enables them to grasp mentally several letters 
at a time, recognizing them as a familiar combination of 
letters, and their fingers move more freely in such combina- 
tions. 

3. They often practice a kind of mental abbreviation, rec- 
ognizing a long word by some of its first and last letters. 
Hence it is that they are so quick in reading words spelled on 
the fingers, even when spelled in such a way that scarcely 
half the letters are distinctly legible. 

4, They can not repeat mentally a series of words with 
the same ease and rapidity that speaking persons can, unless 
in some abbreviated or syllabic form, and hence a syllabic 
manual alphabet would be a great aid to them, not merely 
in repeating externally, but in remembering and repeating 
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internally words; and some regular system of abbreviation 
would also be useful. 

5. In reading, the making (whether manually or mentally) 
a sign for each word is not for the more advanced pupils 
necessary to enable them to grasp the sense, and only causes 
them to read more slowly than they otherwise might. 


Nationa, ror THE Dear anp Dumps. 


Permit me to express my gratification that Mr. Carlin, 
whose superior education and advanced social position are 
mainly the fruits of his own almost unaided efforts, should 
display so much zeal and ability in pleading for an extension 
of educational and social privileges to his less fortunate 
brethren. At the same time, I fear the time has not yet 
come to establish a college for the deaf and dumb. We 
can hardly expect that a much larger proportion of deaf 
mutes than of those who hear, will have the advantages of a 
collegiate education; and as in 1850, the two hundred and 
thirty-four colleges in the United States contained but 
27,159 students, the deaf and dumb being only about one 
in 2,000 of the population, could expect to furnish in propor- 
tion only thirteen or fourteen students to a college. Butin 
the rapid advance of our country, both in population and the 
provisions for education, this noble conception may I trust 
be in a few years realized. 


A CONTRAST. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


Tue lapse of a few years sometimes converts a manifest 
truth into an equally evident falsehood. 

In Garland’s Life of John Randolph occurs the following 
paragraph: “St. George was deaf and dumb; the most piti- 
able of the step-sons of Nature.” 

It is doubtless true that the deaf mute, without education, 
finds himself in a state more “ pitiable” than that of any 
other being who belongs to humanity. He is far below the 
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blind ; not, perhaps, in merely animal enjoyment, but in the 
cultivation of the intellect and of the affections. The higher 
department of his nature is wholly undeveloped; his coun- 
tenance wears a blank and almost brutish expression ; and we 
can scarcely wonder that he was once, in fact, regarded as but 
little above the spiritual level of “the beasts that perish.” In 
one respect, at least, he is even more to be commiserated 
than the insane and the idiotic ; inasmuch as they are uncon- 
scious of their great calamity. He is a grief and shame to 
his relatives; a burden to society; and when the grave hides 
him from the sight of the living, a sense of relief rather than 
of loss, fills the bosoms of those to whom nature had bound 
him by the closest ties. 

This is a sad picture, but yet a true one; and it is painful 
to remember that, less than half a century ago, such was 
the almost universal condition of the deaf and dumb through- 
out our country. 

But with education, he becomes a new creature. Old 
things—the old ignorance, the old animalism, the old brut- 
ishness—are passed away. He is at once translated, as it 
were, into a new world. Born again into the higher life of 
the heart and the intellect, he takes his rightful place as a 
manamong men. Asa citizen, he is prepared and qualified 
for the intelligent discharge of his civil and political duties. 
As included in the sacred circle of the family, he shows 
himself, by turns, the docile and affectionate son, the tender 
and devoted husband, the wise and loving father. As a 
member of general society, he stands in no inferior place, 
but commands the respect and wins the confidence of all 
who know him. 

But not alone for “ the life that now is,” is education 
“ profitable” to the deaf and dumb. The light which it 
sheds upon his soul, reveals a world far beyond the utmost 
stretch of his former vision. For him, as for the ancient seer, 
the heavens are opened ; and the glances of his new spiritual 
vision penetrate through saint and angel and archangel, up- 
ward and onward, even to the throne of God. He is no 
more an orphan. He too, at last, can cry, while his heart 
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melts with the happiness of filial feeling, My “ Father who 
art in Heaven.” 

This is no extravaganza of sentimentalism ; no fancy-play ; 
but the plain, naked, unexaggerated fact. It is no more than 
what every teacher of the deaf mute beholds, who accom- 
panies his pupil from his first day of instruction to the close 
of his educational career; and he can ask no richer reward 
for his patient toil, than the simple sight of the miracle 
which he is permitted to perform; the miracle of the renais- 
sance of a human soul. 

If Milton, in his later years, when his mind was stored 
with treasures of knowledge, such as few men on earth have 
gained by constant study, could yet poetically and patheti- 
cally complain of “wisdom at one entrance quite shut out,” 
what shall be said of the far darker fate of him whose “ one 
entrance” of the earis closed from his birth ? What words 
of mortal language can adequately express his desolate con- 
dition ? 

It is through the ear, for the most part, that knowledge 
visits the soul. The quick sense of the hearing child drinks 
it in, every day of his life, without a conscious effort or 
volition; and he is thus educated, as it were, in spite of him- 
self. He must learn. 'The whole air is full of vocal sounds, 
each freighted with a meaning for his mind, and almost 
every night when he goes to his rest, he knows something 
that he did not know in the morning. 

But no such happiness attends the young deaf mute. To 
him, the universe is dumb. Its voices, its melodies, even its 
thunders, can never break the barriers that imprison his soul. 
And in the education of that soul, the eye is no equivalent 
for the absence of the ear. The sight may luxuriate in 
vivid colors, but the pleasant sensations they create, pass 
away and leave no result; no permanent gain of the soul. 
The rainbow itself is not more evanescent, than the pleas- 
ure which its gorgeous tints impart. For these reasons, the 
uneducated deaf mute is far below the blind, in whatever 
pertains to the progress of the intellect. The deaf mute 
therefore, owes everything to that system of education, which 
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Christian benevolence has devised for him; and he knows 
it. 

What wonder is it then, that he remembers, in all his 
after life, with the warmest emotions of gratitude and love, 
the institution where he first became conscious of his own 
manhood? What wonder that he builds monuments to the 
memory of his benefactors, and loves to call them the fathers 
of his soul ? 

We had written thus far, when a paper was put into our 
hands by Mr. John Emerson, of Maine; a former pupil of 
the Asylum, who had come, with so many others, to be pres- 
ent at the ceremonies connected with the Gallaudet Monu- 
ment. The general tone of Mr. Emerson’s remarks agrees 
so well with what we have been saying in this article, that 
we make no apology for giving them a place at its close. 


“Oh bless that day when the power of genius caused imprisoned 
minds to burst open upon the sparkling sphere of beauty and love. 
Oh commemorate that happy era when a light from heaven dawned 
upon the voiceless world, illuminating it with the radiance of intelli- 
gence. What a striking contrast does an educated mute afford to 
the pitiful condition of an untutored one, who had, previous to the 
dawn of that happy era, to wander in the darkness of hopeless igno- 
rance? What a multitude of difficulties the latter was compelled to 
encounter, amid the cheerless thorny paths of life; while the former 
seems unconsciously possessed of that happy power of multiplying 
his own resources in the flowery walks of knowledge, finding within 
himself the means of enjoyment which adds a charm to his exist- 
ence. His own existence seems encirled by a halo of glory, result- 
ing from the proper development of his affections, faculties and 
native energies, like a full unfolded flower. What pity is it that the 
uneducated mutes of former times could not live at the present era, to 
enjoy those fruits of highly cultivated intellect—those beauties of 
lofty science and those sublimities of inspired genius, for which we 
have a sensible relish. They were deprived of the charms of life 
which surround us daily—the pleasures of intelligent society—the 
sweets of refined friendship ; they were denied the joys, arising from 
a happy power to communicate our ideas and express our sentiments, 
which renders us almost superior to our misfortunes. Nay, they 
were strangers to those lofty thoughts, resulting from the tranquil 
contemplation of Nature and her gorgeous surroundings, which con- 
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vey us on wings of love to the God of universal nature. Their 
dormant faculties remained undeveloped, like an unblown flower of 
Greenland, for in those times there was no magic art to illuminate 
the imprisoned mind. Therefore now, my dear friends, let us rejoice 
and give praise to our Heavenly Father that we have lived to see 
these happy, happy times. What joy thrills our bosoms, that we have 
met together once more to partake of those pleasures which the 
presiding genius of this occasion is capable of producing—to render 
honor to whom honor is due—a monument of chaste marble to 
immortalize the memory of the late Thomas H. Gallaudet, as our 
first teacher and friend! May this noble monument stand through 
the waves of rising generations as a lasting evidence of the grati- 
tude, respect and love we owe our late benefactor. Oh, Thou 
most High, hasten the day when the art of instruction among deaf 
mutes shall be developed to perfection; and voiceless generations ris- 
ing after us shall present themselves before this monument, as speci- 
mens of a much more elevated order in the scale of ever progressive 
development.” 


CEREMONIES AT THE COMPLETION OF THE GALLAUDET 
MONUMENT. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


IntropucTory Remarks. 


On the 26th of September, 1850, a large number of the 
deaf and dumb, from the New England States and other 
sections of the Union, assembled in the city of Hartford, to 
testify their gratitude, respect and love for their old instruc- 
tors, Tuomas H. Gautuaupet and Laurent by the 
public presentation of several pieces of rich and elegant 
silver plate. Of the two recipients of that handsome testi- 
monial, Mr. Clerc “ still lives.” In a green and vigorous old 
age, he still devotes himself, with faithful industry, to the 
labors which have filled his life, and which have made it so 
rich a blessing to generations of the deaf and dumb. 

Not so with Mr. Gallaudet. He has finished the work 
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which was given him to do in this lower world; and has 
risen, as we do not doubt, to a wider sphere, a more extend. 
ed activity and a more glorious service in the same great 
universe of God. Perhaps no death was ever more gener- 
ally or more sincerely mourned than his. Well known 
throughout the land as a public benefactor, and equally recog- 
nized as a model of excellence in all the relations of private 
life ; without an enemy in any class, however wicked and 
degraded ; with a legion of personal friends, made such and 
kept such by his uniform benevolence and urbanity ; with 
the blessings of those who were “ready to perish” resting, 
like a crown of glory, on his beloved head ; equally familiar 
with the rich and the poor, the high and the low, the ignor- 
ant and the learned, the obscure and the illustrious; and 
equally honored by them all;—no man on earth has ever 
lived or died, who could be addressed, with a more appro- 
priate application, in the beautiful words of the poet, 


“ None knew thee, but to love thee; 
None named thee, but to praise.” 


Not long after the death of this excellent man, the ques- 
tion began to be agitated among the deaf and dumb, (who 
have always very justly looked upon him as their best friend 
and benefactor,) whether the duty and the pleasure of erect- 
ing a suitable monument to his memory, did not, with pecu- 
liar propriety, devolve upon them. The idea was no sooner 
suggested, than it was seized upon with the avidity of loving 
and grateful hearts. Every hand was ready to aid in the 
accomplishment of the work. The obstacles and difficulties 
in the way of its performance, were swept aside with a 
breath, and not a doubt of final and complete success was 
permitted, fora moment, to embarrass or retard the enter- 
prise. 

The individuals principally interested in the matter arran- 
ged their plans of action methodically and judiciously. It 
was early decided that none but deaf and dumb should take 


any part in the proceeding. Other persons might honor | 


GauuavubdET in other ways, but this monument to his memory 
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should be theirs alone. Though speaking and hearing gen- 
tlemen might stand (as many did) with their purses in their 
hands, ready to contribute, to any necessary amount, for a 
public testimonial of honor to a man so universally beloved ; 
not a cent, nevertheless, should go to their treasury, from the 
pocket of any other than a deaf mute. 


Tue Supscription. 


In order to the successful accomplishment of their design, 
some organization was necessary; and accordingly, the “ Gal- 
laudet Monument Association” was formed, with Mr. Clere 
for its president. Agents were appointed in the several 
States of the Union, to solicit the contributions of the deaf 
and dumb, and transmit them to the central committee. 
Deaf mutes, as a general fact, are not a wealthy class of the 
community; and most of the individual subscriptions were 
made, therefore, in small sums. But no contributions were 
rejected or despised on this account. Indeed, it is one of the 
pleasant features of the whole transaction, that so large a 
number of the deaf and dumb were allowed to have a per- 
sonal share in it, by the offer of “ material aid.” Thus the 
agreeable sense of ownership, however fractionally minute 
each one’s particular portion might be, filled the hearts of 
hundreds, every one of whom could proudly say, “ | helped 
to bring into being that beautiful work of art.” 


Tue Monument 

Faithful to the original determination that the whole 
monument should be, just as far as possible, the exclusive 
product of deaf-mute enterprise, Mr. Albert Newsam, of 
Philadelphia, a former pupil of the Pennsylvania Institution, 
and one of the most skillful engravers and lithographers in 
the United States, was requested to prepare a design for the 
structure; which design, after full and careful deliberation, 
was adopted. But the credit of the sculptured group on 
the south panel, (of which we shall presently give a fuller 
description,) belongs to Mr. John Carlin, of New York, a 
deaf-mute artist of growing skill and reputation. The exe- 
cution of the work was committed to Mr. James G. Batter- 
son, of Hartford, (necessarily departing, in this single 
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instance, from the rule of limitation to the deaf and dumb,) 
and the manner in which it was performed, reflects the high- 
est credit upon himself, his workmen, and especially his 
sculptor, Mr. Argenti. 


DescripTiON oF THE MONUMENT. 


The monument consists, first, of a platform of Quincy 
granite, six feet ten inches square and ten inches thick—the 
plinth is also of granite, six feet square and one foot thick— 
the marble base is five feet three inches square, and eighteen 
inches thick, richly moulded—the die consists of four panels, 
the south one containing a bas-relief, (designed as already 
stated, by Mr. Carlin,) which constitutes altogether the most 
attractive feature of the monument. Mr. Gallaudet is rep- 
resented in the act of teaching little children the manual 
alphabet. ‘Three children are presented, two boys and one 
girl, and the execution of their faces and forms is very beau- 
tiful. The artist has succeeded remarkably well in transfer- 
ring to the stone, the features of Mr. Gallaudet and the ex- 
pression of his countenance. On the north panel the name 
GaLLavupET, in the letters of the manual alphabet, is inscribed 
in bas-relief. On the east panel is the following inscription : 


Taomas Hopkins Gatuavupet, LL. D., 


Born 1n 
DECEMBER 10, 1787, 
Direv Harrrorp, 
SEPTEMBER 10, 1851, 
Acrep Srxty-Four Years. 
And on the west panel is the following: 
Erectep To THE Memory oF 
Rev. Tuomas Hopkins LL. D., 
By tHe Dear anv Dumps 
Or tHe UniTEp States, 
As a TESTIMONIAL 
Or Prorounp GRaTITUDE 
To 
Earuiest aND Best FRienp 
Anp Beneracror. 
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The die is surmounted by a cap, upon which rests the base 
of the column, which is two feet six inches square, the col- 
umn rising to the height of eleven feet. Upon the south 
side of the column, surrounded by radii, is the Syriac word 
“ Ephphatha ”—that is, “be opened ;” which was spoken by 
our Saviour when he caused the dumb to speak and the 
blind to see. ‘The band which connects the two blocks of 
the main column, is encircled with a wreath of ivy, the type 
of immortality ; and the column itself is crowned with an 
ornate capital, surmounted by a globe. ‘The whole height of 
the monument is twenty feet and six inches. It is inclosed 
with a handsome iron fence, with granite posts. 

Both in design and execution, this is undoubtedly one of 
the most beautiful monuments of its kind, in the United 
States; worthy of the noble name which it is raised to 
honor. Its whole cost was about two thousand and five hun- 
dred dollars. 


Tue Pusiic Ceremonies. 


At ten o’clock, on Wednesday morning, September 6th, 
the large assemblage, consisting of deaf mutes from every 
quarter of the Union, and numerous citizens of Hartford and 
its vicinity, were called to order by the Rev. Mr. Turner, the 
Principal of the Asylum, and an oral prayer was offered by 
the Rev. Joel Hawes, D. D., from the front steps of the Insti- 
tution. This was followed by a written address from Pro- 
fessor Laurent Clerc, of the Asylum, the President of the 
“ Monument Association.” Mr. Clere’s address was read, 
for the benefit of those not acquainted with the language of 
signs, by Mr. O. D. Cooke, formerly an instructor of the In- 
stitution, but now a resident of New York city. 

It was as follows: 


Mr. Crerc’s Appress. 

It is very gratifying to the graduates of the several Insti- 
tutions for the Deaf and Dumb of the United States, to 
behold so many distinguished gentlemen and ladies here 
present, on the occasion of raising a monument to perpetuate 
the memory of the friend and teacher that mutes can never 
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forget, the Rev. Dr. Gallaudet. It is a modest but elegant 
monument, at a cost of about two thousand five hundred 
dollars, wholly raised from the contributions of the deaf and 
dumb; for none who hear and speak have been allowed to 
contribute one cent. If it be asked what this reverend gen- 
tleman has done, to merit such an honor, the inquiry will 
soon be answered by the orator of the day. In the mean 
time, I am requested to repeat briefly, the origin of the 
American Asylum, to refresh the memory of those who are 
acquainted with it, and for the benefit of those who may be 
still ignorant respecting it. 

The Asylum for the Education and Instruction of the Deaf 
and Dumb, was founded by an association of benevolent gen- 
tlemen, in Hartford, in 1815. Their attention was called to 
this important charity by a case of deafness in the family of 
one of their number. An interesting child of the late cele- 
brated Dr. Cogswell, who had lost her hearing at the age of 
two or three years, and her speech soon after, was, under 
Providence, the cause of its establishment. Her father, ever 
ready to sympathize with the afflicted, and prompt to relieve 
human suffering, embraced in his plans for the education of 
his own daughter, the education of all who might be simi- 
larly unfortunate. The codperation of the benevolent, sev- 
eral of whom we are happy to see here present, and to whom 
we avail ourselves of this opportunity to reiterate the ex- 
pression of our gratitude, was easily secured, and measures 
were taken to obtain from Europe a knowledge of the diffi- 
cult art unknown in this country, of teaching written lan- 
guage through the medium of signs, to the deaf and dumb. 
For this purpose, the Rev. Mr. Gallaudet, who had offered 
to charge himself with this mission, visited England and 
Scotland, and applied at the Institutions in those countries, 
for instruction in their system; but meeting with unexpected 
difficulties, he repaired to France, and obtained at the Insti- 
tution at Paris, those qualifications for an instructor of the 


deaf and dumb, which a selfish and mistaken policy had 


refused him in Great Britain. 
One day, (shall I say it? 1 hesitate. It is repugnant to 
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one’s feelings to speak of self.) One day, then, while I was 
giving Mr. Gallaudet private lessons in my own room, out 
of school hours, he proposed to me to accompany him to 
this country, and pleased with the idea, I consented without 
hesitation. We landed at New York on the 9th of August, 
1816. The Asylum had before been incorporated by the 
Legislature of Connecticut. Six months, that is, from Sep- 
tember, 1816, to March, 1817, were spent by us in obtaining 
funds for the benefit of the Institution; and in April, 1817, 
the school was opened for the reception of those for whom 
it was designed, and the course of instruction commenced 
with a few pupils. As the knowledge of the Institution 
extended and the facilities for obtaining its advantages were 
multiplied, the number of our pupils increased from seven to 
one hundred and fifty, and, by and by, to two hundred, 
which, for several years past, has not been much above the 
average number, owing to the fact that several other similar 
Institutions have since sprung up in other States of the 
Union. 

Mr Gallaudet labored till the autumn of 1830, when, to 
our great sorrow, ill health compelled him to resign. He 
was a good man. His physiognomy was the type of his 
goodness and mildness. In his manners and conduct there 
was nothing affected. He had the wisdom becoming a man 
of his age and profession. He was not ambitious, nor mer- 
cenary. He was contented with what he received. His 
forte, however, was not the dexterous management of the 
perplexing business matters of so large an Institution; the 
school-room was the true arena for the display of his great 
abilities and greater affections. He made good scholars, 
many of whom we are happy to see here, expressing with 
tearful eyes their gratitude to him, who first brought them 
to speak and hear. No bigot was he, although strict in his 
religious persuasions. He was not too denunciatory of 
others’ faults; for so persuaded was he, that genuine repent- 
ance can only come through the grace of God, that he loved 
to pray for sinners rather than to reprove, when reproof only 
served to irritate. We therefore, saw nothing in his piety 
Vol. VIL. 
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but what ministered to our improvement and edification. 
His mind was well cultivated. His knowledge was exten- 
sive, and taste so correct, that in his usual conversation there 
appeared to be nothing but good taste and correct reasoning. 
When in discussion with others, he was deep as the sea, 
smooth as oil, and adroit as Talleyrand. Methinks, we are 
under vast obligations to such a man, who knew how to say 
thousands of fine things, but was always willing to say com- 
mon ones, in order to accommodate himself to the capacity 
of those with whom he talked. No person knew better how 
to speak to others, of what he himself knew, and of what 
he knew would please his listeners. He was a man of up- 
rightness and equity. Neither greatness, nor favor, nor rank, 
could seduce or dazzle him. In a word, he was one of the 
best men who ever lived; benevolent, obliging and kind to 
everybody. No wonder, therefore, that he was beloved by 
all the deaf and dumb. 


* * * * * * * 


For the architecture of the monument we are indebted to 
Mr. Albert Newsam, of Philadelphia, a deaf mute and one of 
the most skillful engravers and lithographers in the United 
States, and whose name is to be seen upon many of those 
beautiful pictures we see in all the book-stores of our largest 
cities. 

The group of figures was designed by Mr. John Carlin of 
New York, also a deaf mute, and one of our most skillful 
artists. 

The sculptor was Mr. James G. Batterson of this city, 
well known as the designer of the numerous monuments 
which have been erected both in this state and elsewhere. 

To the artists who have designed and carried out this 
beautiful work, we are under great obligation, and especially 
so to the accomplished Mr. Argenti, who knows so well 
how to handle and guide his chisel. 


A portion of Mr. Clere’s address consists of a descrip- 
tion of the monument, which, having already been given, 
need not be repeated here. 

The Hon. Henry C. Deming, Mayor of the city of Hart- 
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ford, next came forward, and read a list of articles to be 
deposited in the monument. They are as follows: 


1. The annual reports of the American Asylum from 1817 
to 1831, and the report of 1854. 

2. A sermon delivered at the opening of the Connecticut 
Asylum, April 20th, 1817. 

3. An address written by Laurent Clerc, and read by Rev. 
Thomas H. Gallaudet, at a public examination of the pupils 
before the Governor and both houses of the Connecticut 
Legislature. 

4, A discourse delivered by Mr. Gallaudet at the dedica- 
tion of the Asylum, May 22d, 1821. 

5. A sermon on the duty and advantages of affording in- 
struction to the deaf and dumb, delivered in 1824, by the 
Rev. Mr. Gallaudet, in Vermont, Maine and New Hamp- 
shire. 

6. Early history of the American Asylum, in a letter to 
the editor of the North American Review, in 1819. 

7. Papers on deaf and dumb instruction, published in the 
Christian Observer, London, for October and December, 1819. 

8. Papers on oral language and the language of signs, 
and on the language of signs auxiliary to the Christian Mis- 
sionary, published by Mr. Gallaudet in 1826. 

9. Six volumes of the American Annals of the Deaf and 
Dumb. 

10. A Tribute to the Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudet, LL. D., 
by Hon. Henry Barnard. 

11. The Connecticut Register for 1854. . 

12. Geer’s Hartford City Directory for 1854, with a map 
of the city. 

13. The Hartford Daily Times of Sept. 5th and the Hart- 
ford Daily Courant of the 6th. 

14. The names of the officers of the Gallaudet Monu- 
ment Association, and the artist and architects of the Monu- 
ment. 

15. Proceedings of the Convention of American Instruc- 
tors of the Deaf and Dumb, held at Columbus, Ohio. 

16. Scriptural Catechism for the Deaf and Dumb. 

This done, Mr. Deming proceeded as follows: 
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Mr. Demine’s Remarks. 


I supposed, when I entered these grounds, that with the 
performance of this humble duty, my active participation in 
these ceremonies would have closed. But this institution 
has contributed so largely to the prosperity at home, and the 
renown abroad, of the city whose representative I am, that 
I have been told that my silence on this occasion might 
seem like coldness and indifference. The honors of this 
day belong to those who must be addressed in other lan- 
guage than that which I can command, to those in whose 
eyes now uplifted toward me, and in whose joyous features, 
I read a far more eloquent eulogy than yonder marble 
records. If speak I must, there is but one theme upon 
which I can dwell, that which is upon all lips and in all 
hearts, Gatuauper. After leaving college, with the honors 
of the institution, and enriching and perfecting his mind by 
diligent study and self-culture, he was about to enter a pro- 
fession in which his whole soul was engaged; rich in varied 
acquisitions, an original thinker, an elegant writer, usefulness 
and distinction, in his chosen pursuit, were already within 
his grasp. But a little mute girl, while playing around his 
knees, nestled in his heart and changed the whole current of 
his life. Sympathy for her soon expanded into sympathy 
for her unfortunate class. Abandoning his profession, aspi- 
rations, hopes, he devoted himself to the hard and discour- 
aging task of breaking into the souls of the dumb. He 
succeeded and carried with him light, knowledge and the 
Cross. 

What the mute owes to Gallaudet, can be more signifi- 
cantly illustrated, by one fact, than by an hour’s disquisition, 
Formerly the deaf and dumb were, by the presumption of 
our common law, classed with idiots and lunatics—presumed 
by this perfection of human reason, to be incapable, from a 
want of sufficient understanding and perception between 
right and wrong, of any crime. They were of course inca- 
pacitated to aliene their estates, to make a deed, contract, 
note, will, or from testifying in a court of justice. Whata 
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ban was this! proscribed by universal consent from the 
rank of human beings, proscribed from all the business, em- 
ployments, honors and distinctions of life.* When, therefore, 
Mr. Gallaudet returned from France, he brought to this 
excommunicated class, not only the manual alphabet, arbi- 
trary signs and the American Asylum, but a Magna Charta, 
a bill of rights, an act of enfranchisement. We raise col- 
umns, arches and statues, and hail as liberators the men who 
restore their fellows to political freedom. What meed of 
praise shall be awarded to him who not only emancipated a 
whole class of men, in all states and for all time, from the 
thrall of ignorance and moral degradation; who not only 
restored to them their rights, invaluable, inestimable, but the 
humanity of which they were robbed. 

I hope I shall be pardoned, if in this connection, I allude 
to one, still graciously spared to us—a co-pioneer of Gallau- 
det in his noble enterprise, his teacher, pupil, friend, a man 
who left his native France with motives as pure, and for a 
cause as glorious as drew his illustrious countryman La- 
Fayette, to our shores in the darkest hour of our Revolution- 
ary struggle. After planting and nurturing here the system 
of Sicard, and organizing similar institutions elsewhere,— 
yes, after nearly forty years’ devotion to you, here he still 
stands, faithful to his post, true to your cause. If an old 
veteran, gray with years, scarred with wounds and bowed 
with his manifold toils and labors, ever fairly earned a retiring 
pension, it has been earned by him. Bring comfort to the 
living as well as honors to the dead. He hears me not: 
would that my voice could break the barred portals of that 
ear, while it speaks of the gratitude of those you crossed 
the ocean to bless and save, of the honor and respect of 


* An idiot is a fool or madman from his nativity and one who uever hes 
any lucid intervals; and such a one is described as a person that can not 
number twenty, tell the days of the week, does not know his father, mother, 
his own age, &c. One who is surdus et mutus a nativitate, is in presumption 
of law an idiot, and the rather because he has no possibility to understand 
what is forbidden by law to be done and under what penalty, 1 Russ. on 
Crimes, p. 6, and 1 Hale, p. 34, 
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those among whom you dwell, of the love and reverence of 
those who are bound to you by dearer ties. Long and late 
may it be, distant, oh! far, far distant be the time, when we 
shall assemble here to pay these final honors to you. 

We should never on the occasions which recall the early 
history of the Asylum, forget that the first conception of it, 
germinated in a mind affluent in philanthropic thought— 
the mind of Cocswe.tu. We should not forget the liberality 
with which our citizens, in spite of skeptics, doubters and 
sneerers, contributed to its endowment. Beneath this roof, 
and within these groves, the names of Caldwell, Buck, 
Wadsworth, the Watkinsons, Hudson, Ely, should ever be 
mentioned with honor and applause. I need not refresh 
your recollection with the fact, that to the services of Gen. 
Terry in Congress, you are greatly indebted for the appropri- 
ation of a section of land in Alabama, which finally placed 
the institution on such a secure and permanent basis; nor 
can you pass that venerable gentleman who honors this 
occasion with his presence, without remembering that Ex- 
Chief-Justice Williams contributed largely to secure for you 
the national bounty. By his codperation with these gentle- 
men, Henry Clay earned a still brighter lustre for his world- 
wide name, and embalmed it forever in the grateful affec- 
tions of the deaf and dumb. 


When Mr. Deming had finished, the assembly changed 
their ground ; repairing to the north side of the buildings 
where a platform had been constructed for the speakers and 
benches for the audience. Here Mr. Clerc delivered, by signs, 
the address which had been previously read by Mr. Cooke, 
which done, he introduced the orator of the day, Mr. John 
Carlin, of New York. Then commenced a somewhat pecu- 
liar exhibition. While Mr. Carlin addressed his deaf-mute 
audience, in graceful and graphic signs, Prof. I. L. Peet, of 
the New York Institution, simultaneously read the same 
address to those who had “ears to hear.” With but one 
oration, there were two audiences and two orators, both pro- 
ceeding side by side, at the same time, in the same place, 
without the least mutual hindrance or interference. 
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Mr. Caruin’s Oration. 


LapIes AND GENTLEMEN: 

This day—the sixth of September, a day to be remem- 
bered—has come, and we are on this occasion to witness 
the consummation of our work. We now behold there stand 
ing in graceful proportions the Monument, reared to the 
memory of the First (next to our own illustrious Washing- 
ton) in the hearts of the deaf mutes of America—Rev. Dr. 
Thomas H. Gallaudet. It is a substantial testimonial of 
our deep gratitude for his disinterested labors in promoting 
our mental and religious welfare, and of our high appreciation 
of his sterling worth. 

As there is much reason to believe that this is the first 
monument in the world that has ever been erected by a com- 
munity exclusively deaf and dumb, how exquisite is the 
satisfaction, with which we look upon ourselves as its foun- 
ders! What a source of gratification flowing through our 
veins while we contemplate this glorious result of our silent 
labors, commenced and accomplished within so short a time! 
Conscious as we may feel of its unassuming dimensions 
and moderate cost, let us congratulate ourselves upon our 
promptitude in raising up to the public gaze this symmetrical 
marble pile, to demonstrate the truth that our (the deaf 
mutes’) warm hearts are not destitute of one of the brightest 
virtues of man—GratitupE! Oh, may the fact that itis our 
own work, devised and supervised by our minds.—once dark- 
ened, but now disenthralled from the horrible meshes of 
ignorance,—enhance the value of our Institutions in the 
eyes of the public! 

Verily, my heart experiences sensations of pleasure from 
seeing so many mutes assembled here to enjoy the happy 
day, whose faces are stamped with such intelligence, and 
whose minds are endowed with such capacity of subjecting 
language to their wishes to represent their ideas. Oh, how 
much gratified we would surely feel to see one friend—Mr- 
George H. Loring—participate in our festival; he having 
always been akind-hearted friend to the deaf-mute community, 
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and a valuable coadjutor to the Monument Association, 
assisting, by his well-timed counsels and actual labors, its 
officers in bringing the object in view to a happy conclusion ! 
But, alas! he was snatched, in the midst of his ripe man- 
hood and enjoyment of the worldly goods with which he 
was amply blessed, from our midst, and transported to the 
bourne whence no travelers return. 

Seeing that the mortal remains of Dr. Gallaudet are not 
deposited beneath this monument, to which some of us have 
demurred, it seems appropriate to show in a true light the 
difference between a cenotaph and a monument :—the 
former is to honor the dead, speaking individually, over 
whom it is erected; but the latter is to commemorate the 
deeds of the immortal soul of the person, whose mortal 
remains are returning to their original dust in the solemn 
city of the dead or anywhere circumstances may assign for 
their interment, over which, in many cases, the monument 
is not erected. 

It is hardly needful to enumerate here so many examples, 
both ancient and modern, discriminating the real object of 
the monuments from that of the cenotaphs and the like; 
but, in order to justify the selection of the grounds of this 
Asylum, which the officers of the association have made for 
the site of the Gallaudet Monument, I shall give you some 
fair specimens of this kind—I mean the monuments. ‘The 
great national monument at Washington city, which is 
rising slowly yet majestically to the dizzy height of six hun- 
dred feet, is a monument, commemorating the mighty deeds 
of the god-like soul of our beloved Pater Patria, while 
his sacred remains, embedded in an unostentatious sarcoph- 
agus, rest at Mount Vernon. The gigantic equestrian 
statue of the Duke of Wellington over the western gate of 
St James’ Park, London, though inappropriately, in my 
humble opinion, cast in bronze and elevated thereupon during 
his lifetime, is a monument, perpetuating the great victory at 
Waterloo, which History with stern impartiality attributes 
to the opportune reinforcement of the Prussians, and not to 
the military skill of the nigh-vanquished “ Iron Duke.” 
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My mute friends. What deeds of the soul were perpetu- 
ated by Dr. Gallaudet so as to deserve this grateful tribute? 
Was he an eminent statesman, who on our national senato- 
rial floor, coped with the Great Tr10,—Clay, Calhoun and 
Webster,—flinging upon their heads his vivid thunderbolts 
of forensic eloquence? No! he was too gentle in disposi- 
tion, too modest to venture into that great political arena. 
Was he then a military genius, leading our little band of 
brave men victoriously from Palo Alto to Buena Vista, or 
from the impregnable castle of San Juan d’ Ulloa, overlooking 
sullenly Vera Cruz, to the ancient halls of Montezuma? Oh 
no! he was too much of an evangelical messenger of God, 
blessed with a most fraternal heart, to relish the sight of hu- 
man blood shed on the gory battle-ground, where rise,—as 
Thayer the poet writes— 


Slowly on the burdened air,— 
Mingled groans of wounded, dying, 
Screams of madness and despair ; 
Cries of widows and of orphans,— 
Fathers’, mothers’, sisters’ wail 
O’er the maugled, bloody corses, 
Crushed beneath that iron hail. 


Nay, his achievements were of the pure benevolence, 
which, in a philosophical sense, were equal to those of 
Zachary Taylor and Winfield Scott in promoting the glory 
of our Republic. 

Before Dr. Gallaudet, whose soul was penetrated with the 
vital importance of the mission imposed upon his willing 
shoulders, embarked for Europe, to acquaint himself with the 
mysteries of deaf-mute instruction, all the deaf mutes of this 
country were ignorant heathen! 'Their minds were desolately 
blank! How vacantly their eyes wandered over the printed 
letters of the Holy Scriptures! In truth, they were abso- 
lutely isolated from society, even in the midst of civilization, 
where speaking men pursued their avocations in Arts, Scien- 
ces, Commerce, and Manufactures, besides their legislative, 
municipal, judiciary and ecclesiastical halls, and speaking 
women with their various female accomplishments moved 
Vou. VIL. 5 
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in the elevated spheres allotted to them; and where schools, 
colleges and universities existed under such propitious auspi- 
ces, with speaking students promising to grace their country 
by their brilliant talents and usefulness to the commonwealth. 

But when he, in his return home with the precious knowl- 
edge of the art in his keeping, landed on his native shores, 
Ignorance, who hitherto wielded her gross sway over the 
minds of the deaf and dumb, was startled at his unexpected 
arrival, and retreated scowling all the time before the steady 
approach of Enlightenment! The desponding parents wiped 
their tears, and looked with swelling gratitude for the blessed 
day their unfortunate children might be sent to his school! 
His landing here on the sixth of August, 1816, was the epoch, 
as glorious as it was memorable, of our deliverance from 
the degradation to which we were unavoidably consigned. 
Columbus landed on the newly discovered continent and 
secured the glory and wealth of his royal patrons, and ended 
his days—in disgrace with his ungrateful sovereigns. Cortes 
and Pizarro sought their own aggrandizement in wealth by 
rapine, and in power by usurpation, in the auriferous regions 
of Mexico and Peru, and died, unwept, despised and cursed 
even by their own men who fought with them. But how 
different the scene was when Dr. Gallaudet landed here 
without any imposing array of followers, save one foreigner, 
and converted the mutes’ heathendom into a grand field of 
benevolence, and he died, rich in faith in his Saviour and in 
our love and gratitude. 

Nevertheless, there were two serious obstacles in his way, 
namely, the want of money to commence his operations with, 
and his proverbial diffidence blended with modesty ; yet, with 
the valuable services of that foreigner—a Frenchman whom 
he brought over from Abbé Sicard’s school at Paris,—his 
love for the deaf and dumb surmounted the latter obstacle 
by undergoing the exceedingly unpleasant ordeal of soliciting 
and collecting money from the benevolent in several of our 
principal cities; and with funds thus obtained he established 
an infant institution in this goodly city; though in a literal © 
sense he was not its founder, for the late Dr. Cogswell of 
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Hartford, who indeed fathered that grand idea, was fully 
entitled to the honor. And how gratifying it is to say that 
the result of that deed of Dr. Gallaudet’s soul was thirteen 
institutions, which sprung forth in full vigor and beauty in the 
United States, and in which thousands of mute heathen 
have been enlightened! Blessed be his name which he be- 
queathed to us—to be chiseled in our manual alphabet on 
this monument! Oh, let his memory be cherished constantly 
in our hearts, and those of the mutes of succeeding genera- 
tions! May more institutions be produced with all possible 
dispatch, one or more in each state, according to the capac- 
ity of its legislature to maintain their existence, and more 
thousands of benighted souls be thereby enlightened and 
brought to the footstool of Jesus Christ, whom Dr. Gallaudet 
adored with the childlike simplicity and humility of a sincere 
Christian. 

The brilliant tactics of Generals Taylor, Scott and Worth, 
in warfare, in the late Mexican war, augmented the halo of 
glory encircling the stars and stripes of our flag, which was 
first consolidated by Washington and his patriotic fellow- 
officers of the Revolution, and redoubled by Jackson, 
Macomb, Perry, Hull and others, in the late war with Eng- 
land. ‘This resplendent halo of American glory, having ex- 
panded to radiate upon the powerful nations beyond the 
Atlantic, as they have acknowledged its presence and our 
equality to them in valor and prowess in war, also received 
our great Statesmen’s contributions by their efforts to estab- 
lish our commerce upon a firm and sound basis,—hence the 
wondrous prosperity and wealth of our Republic, fully ap- 
preciated and envied by our foreign commercial rivals. The 
noble acts of philanthropy, perpetuated by the State Legis- 
latures in founding and sustaining by annual appropriations 
the Institutions for the Deaf and Dumb, constituted another 
halo of glory around the Union. 

Whence came that philanthropic Spirit? To be sure,— 
from the pure heart of the modest man who opened the first 
normal school for mutes on this continent, in South Main 
street, Hartford! Then, need I here assert that that glory 
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accrued to the States from his (Dr. Gallaudet’s) love for 
deaf mutes? Yet, instead of ever claiming that glory as 
his own, how beautifully his genuine piety gleamed through 
the dark clouds of despondency, when he penned in his 
diary while at London, the following words: “'T'o Almighty 
God, as the giver of all good through Jesus Christ, I com- 
mend myself, and my undertaking. He is able to do all 
things for me, and if success finally crowns, my efforts, to 
Him be all the glory!” 

Need I speak in glowing terms of the paramount impor- 
tance and absolute indispensability of the State Institutions, 
where the windows of our darkened minds were gradually 
opened to the soul-cheering light of knowledge, which, after 
the usual course of our pupilage, finally shone in their inmost 
recesses ; and of the peculiar excellence of the system of deaf- 
mute instruction, introduced in all our Institutions by the 
“Friend of the Deaf and Dumb,” which manifests itself so 
triumphantly in the intelligence beaming in the eyes of my 
mute fellow-beings now regarding my discourse? Such an 
undertaking would appear superfluous; yet, as an inquiry 
was instituted last spring, by the Legislature of New York, 
into the practicability of instructing deaf mutes together with 
hearing and speaking scholars in our common public schools, 
it would not be amiss to lift far above our heads the truth 
so as to invite the notice and consideration of those who pro- 
posed and passed that inquiry, as well as all our legislators, 
upon whose sole pleasure depends the weal of our invaluable 
Institutions, and the welfare of the hundreds of unfortunate 
beings who are now basking in the genial rays of enlighten- 
ment therein, besides the thousands who are waiting for 
their turn. 

In concordance with the fundamental principles of Physi- 
ology, the auditory nerve, in its perfect state, conveys and 
impresses all the sounds of spoken words upon the mind, 
and the mind recognizes them when they are repeated twice 
or more. Thus, a child’s mind, in the course of its accu- 
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mulation of impressions of sounds, besides those of visible — 


objects through the optical organ, develops itself through the 
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articulate medium ; but the organic functions of a totally 
deaf child’s ears are so deranged as to incapacitate the con- 
veyance and impression of sounds upon his mind,—hence 
the continual blankness of his mind, save a very few pic- 
torial impressions of visible objects, received by his optical 
organ, and a few clumsy natural signs which his mind occa- 
sionally imposes upon his arms and hands to represent the 
necessities of life. From childhood both the children grow 
up to manhood. The hearing man, having passed through 
his long course of academic labors, now enters upon the 
arduous labors of a merchant, with an extensive knowledge 
of the world with which he is to transact business, or of 
those of a man of law, with a comprehensive knowledge of 
legal subtleties, or upon those of an ecclesiastic, with a mind 
profound in theological lore. But, how great is the con- 
trast presented by the uneducated mute man! See how 
moodily he attends to the common drudgeries of life! 
Though possessing a mind of first-class capacity, quickness 
of apprehension and aptitude to learn, he is hardly equal to 
a lisping child of three years in the extent of knowledge 
of words! Why has this mute man, enjoying the physical 
strength and elastic activity of manhood, been brought up 
in abject ignorance, in spite of the solicitous efforts of his 
despairing parents and friends with all their ingenuity to 
improve his mind; in spite of his having long been among 
his hearing and speaking playmates, even in their own school- 
rooms? Is it not because they were wholly unacquainted 
with the peculiar modus operandi of instruction, distinguish- 


- ing our system from that of the speaking? Why did the 


schoolmaster, in whose room this mute man was wont to as- 
sociate with his playmates, not grasp so rare an opportunity to 
exercise his skill in sowing the seeds of knowledge in the 
mute’s mental soil, that they might germinate in due season ? 
Is it not simply because the learned pedagogue did not under- 
stand any of our arbitrary signs, so essential to the explana- 
tion of the grammar and other rudiments of education, 
without which we indeed doubt that we could have ever 
made any progress in our intellectual acquirements? 
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Thus, if we send all our uneducated mutes to the public 
schools instead of the truly indispensable State Institutions, 
how can their teachers undertake to cultivate their minds,— 
they, the teachers, being in the same awkward predicament 
in which the schoolmaster referred to, himself was placed? ~ 
Suppose that all those teachers were well versed in our sys- 
tem, how could they collect more than one or two mute day- 
scholars in their own neighborhood, whereas, in fact, the 
deaf and dumb reside so sparsely in their respective States, 
as to render it utterly impossible to constitute them day- 
scholars? Nor can it be more economical to collect and 
board even two mutes at each teacher’s house, for the total 
expenses to be defrayed by their respective States in their 
maintenance would amount toa sum far exceeding those 
appropriated to the Institutions; and still worse to say that 
the teachers are expected to divide their attention equally if 
possible, between their mute and hearing scholars, there- 
fore, the progress which they may make in their studies will 
come far short of the extent of that generally made by the 
pupils of the Institutions. 

Such are the truths, which, just demonstrated, can not 
fail to establish beyond cavil, the vital importance of the 
Institutions, the fruits of Dr. Gallaudet’s noble and disin- 
terested zeal in securing to the deaf mutes the benefits of 
education, and the preéminent practicability and appropri- 
ateness of the French system to the mental culture of the 
mutes, seeing that it is the one which the All-Wise Provi- 
dence led this American Abbé de Epée to adopt, after his 
futile endeavors to gain admittance into the London and 
Edinburgh Institutions, whose superintendents turned their 
backs coldly to his ardent yearnings of heart to enlighten 
his benighted mute countrymen. 

By the way, it would be ingratitude of the blackest dye 
not to acknowledge our indebtedness to the venerable Abbé 
Sicard, whose heart was ever inspired with an impulse of 
benevolence and solicitude for the intellectual welfare of the 
mutes of the whole world, for his disinterestedness of pur- 
pose and promptitude in opening wide the doors of his 
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thriving Institution to our young “ Benefactor’s” researches, 
that he might be thoroughly initiated in the art of disclosing 
to our wondering eyes the hidden avenues of knowledge. 
Since its importation from the French Institution, our 
system has undergone a considerable number of reforms, 
among which the theory of “Religious Service in the 
Chapels of the Institutions every morning and afternoon and 
every Sabbath-day,” has been fully and thoroughly tested, 
and proved eminently successful in instilling in the pupils’ 
minds the essential principles of Christianity, without tinc- 
turing them with any peculiar sectarian doctrines. Such a 
coup de grace, which, skillfully introduced to further the per- 
fection of the Americanized system, has pushed our Ameri- 
can Institutions far in advance of the European ones in reli- 
gious culture, reflects much credit on its author’s name— 
Dr. Gallaudet! Among its happy results, (many mute 
graduates have since become practical professors of religion,} 
its good author’s eldest son, worthy of his name, is now 
making efforts in collecting funds for the establishment of a 
church and lecture-room for deaf mutes in the city of New 
York ; and it is much to be hoped that his aim will ere long 
be gained, and his eyes will be gratified with the sight of a 
respectable congregation, totally deaf and dumb, regarding 
attentively his sermon and joining him in prayer within the 
walls of a neat and unassuming edifice of their own. More- 
over, the principles of Christianity,—the love and worship of 
the Lord,—the implicit obedience to his commandments, and 
the faithfulness and honesty in dealing with mankind, which 
Dr. Gallaudet strove to inculcate on his pupils, found a most 
devoted and attentive disciple in his own self. _ In those two 
first principles, the constancy and sincerity of his professions 
both public and private, scarcely need any comment, for all, 
without an exception, have acquiesced in the general asser- 
tion that he was a bright example, worthy of imitation, of 
those requisites of a true Christian. And in the last prin- 
ciple, his actions, always guided by a desire to win good- 
will from all with whom he dealt, indicated a most lovely 
trait of character. Among many instances of his honesty 
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and oneness of purpose, was his marriage with a blooming 
mute girl—a pupil of his—whose confiding love {he recipro- 
cated with a holy passion and a manly offer of his hand. 

There is, however, one deed of Dr. Gallaudet’s soul, which 
must not be lost sight of, though, it is true, it was not 
achieved on our behalf. On his retiring from his laborious 
duties in the American Asylum, by no means adequate to 
his naturally delicate constitution, he became a chaplain to 
the Insane, at their lovely Retreat near this city, he having 
declined advantageous offers of ministry. His gentleness 
of nature, his perpetual geniality of spirits, bis equanimity 
of mind, and his earnestness and seriousness of heart in reli- 
gious matters, qualified him admirably for a minister of the 
gospel at such a place where, in a state of being which none 
can ever relish, 


Dwell men and women, ’reft of blessed reason ; 

In direful ravings of Insanity 

They gad about within their narrow cells, 

Move to and fro, at times in antics strange,— 
Screaming, hallooing, sighing, sobbing, laughing — 
Stalk forward, backward, sidelong as they list, 
Chattering, spouting, singing, mumbling, ranting 
In words so strange to the sane’s aching ear. 


It would surely have warmed your hearts, had you been 
eye-witnesses, as | fortunately was once, to see that truly 
good man moving with the freedom and composure of an 
old, valued friend, along the corridor in the female depart- 
ment, shaking hands most heartily with the crazed women 
who were occasionally found therein— 


In steps so slow and spectral gliding, 
While their mad ravings were subsiding,— 


and, with genuine benevolence beaming from his large, pro- 
jecting eyes, breathing forth balsam-like words of comfort 
that evidently stole in and touched their hearts—ever and 
anon cracking innocent jokes, at which the poor beings sim- 
pered, and he rejoined to their vacant simper with a good- ~ 
natured laugh, rendering his characteristic dimples deeper! 
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Time—even scores of long and weary years of toil and 
care—can never efface from the tablets of my memory, two 
scenes which I witnessed there. The first scene: when hav- 
ing gladly accepted his invitation to accompany him one 
fine afternoon, to the Retreat, and having strolled about 
within, I was ushered into an apartment where sat in mat- 
ronly dignity, an elderly, respectable looking lady, in whose 
rolling eyes a peculiar luster and staring expression betrayed 
the real, pitiful state of her mind. She grasped my hand, 
much to my surprise, and declared, as my friend interpreted 
to me, that J was her son George! My reverend cicerone 
assured her most blandly to the contrary ; but she insisted 
in her assertion that I was he; at the same time she gave 
me a gaze of maternal affection which could never have 
emanated from the eyes of any other sane woman than my 
own, now sainted mother. Somehow I got relieved of the 
dreadful presence of the fair maniac, and, as the hour of 
service was at hand, we went down to the spacious hall, in 
which the second scene presented itself to my admiring 
eyes. Instead of a splendid apartment with a gracefully 
groined celling, the hall where a plain pine desk, in lieu of a 
richly carved pulpit, of most costly materials, and with its 
purple velvet cushions and fringes, was placed between the 
opened doors of the two adjoining apartments, one for the 
females and the others for the males, in which the patients 
sat demurely on long benches, constituted a chapel! The 
Chaplain now took his stand by his modest desk. What a 
pulpit for such a saintly preacher to lean his hands upon 
while expounding the Scriptures! He proceeded with a 
master’s skill, to unfold to their gloomy ruins of minds the 
boundless mercies of the Father and the exquisite beauties 
of the Son’s love. The patients gave deep attention to his 
lecture; in the mean time they preserved their decorum, under 
circumstances that elicited my uttermost admiration! What 
a triumph of Religion over the awful thralldom of Insanity 
over Man! He then shut the sacred book, and, raising his 
closed eyes upward, breathed forth a fervent prayer. I say 
fervent, my ears refusing to listen to his words, because his 
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expression showed to my attentive eyes such a celestial glow, 
blended with the solemnity contracting his eyebrows. The 
more humbly his tongue ejaculated his supplication for His 
mercy on his miserable listeners, the more sublimely his 
prayer soared to Heaven—seeming to meet and wrestle with 
Him, that it might prevail! 

Where is the Chaplain now, who was wont to wend his 
solitary way to his desk, and bless his insane congregation 
with his perpetual smiles and fatherly admonitions? "Where 
is the Friend of the Deaf and Dumb now, who, while Chap- 
lain to the Insane, continued to assist by his wise counsels, 
well tempered by long experience, the Directors and Teachers 
of this venerable Asylum in their endeavors to ameliorate 
the condition of the Deaf Mutes? My friends, he is now 
resting in yonder cemetery,—waiting calmly for the first 
sound of the Archangel’s dead-awaking trump, to receive 
his separated soul again, and ascend to the pearly gates of 
Paradise, and thence to the footstool of the benign Lord of 
Lords, where a crown of glory is prepared to be conferred 
upon his brow. Shall we then mourn his loss and implore 
him to return to his earthly abode in our midst again? 
Oh no. 

Requiescat in pace ! 

Whilst years roll on—to complete consecutively their cen- 
tennial cycles,—generations of mankind pass through ages, 
with new scenes, new organizations of civic governments, 
new cities springing forth into existence, and new, capacious 
edifices usurping this unpretending building before us,—this 
Monument will stand, even in its antiquated, perhaps mu- 
tilated state, bearing in its leaden heart our names. Instead 
of being allowed to sink into oblivion, his name, his vir- 
tues, his unostentatious acts of benevolence, will ever be 
preserved therein, as the poet, De Pompignan, says: 


Ce sont Jd les vertus, les trésors assurés 

Qui ne périssent point, et par qui vous vivrez: 
Elles sont au tombeau nos compagnons fideles, 
Et la mort et l’enfer se tairont devant elles. 
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Where is the Frenchman, who so nobly abandoned his 
own beautiful country, with all its luxuriant vines and ancient 
cathedrals, so vast in dimensions and so profuse in orna- 
ment, and its gay metropolis with her gorgeous palaces, 
replete with historic associations, her symmetrical gardens, 
enlivened by classical statues and sparkling fountains, her 
triumphal arches, her magnificent quays and bridges, and 
her countless restaurants and cafés with all their sumptuous 
emblazonry of gold and silver, and with all the rechérché 
viands of their unrivaled cuisine,—for a new, strange country, 
whose provincial rawness of aspect naturally tended to par- 
alyze his native buoyance of spirits, and took his abode per- 
manently therein—solely for the good of the deaf-mute 
Americans? Behold that is he—Lavrent Crierc! 

Though bordering upon the age of a septuagenarian, may 
this Farner or American Instructors have many more 
peaceful years of existence to enjoy, together with a perma- 
nent pension to live upon, in otium cum dignitate, until his 
soul is summoned to join that of his bosom friend— 
Gallaudet ! 

My Brethren and Sisters: though not related to me by 
family-blood, the peculiar nature of our misfortune and our 
being the children of the “ Father of the Deaf and Dumb,” 
indorse the propriety of my calling you my brethren and 
sisters. Well, we are about to return to our respective 
homes. Oh, may our Divine Father put in subjection the 
igneous impetuosity of the “Iron Horses” and the iron 
bosoms of the floating palaces, which are waiting to convey 
us,—and land us all at the thresholds of our beloved homes, 
without any accident’ or sickness befalling us! Let us 
resume our wonted labors with redoubled industry, sobriety 
and frugality, and profit ourselves by all our spare moments 
to improve our minds by reading good books and the most 
reliable newspapers, either daily or weekly, that we may 
realize our Benefactor’s anticipations that we should be orna- 
ments to society! 

Whilst we move on in our pilgrimage toward the Valley 
of Death, let us look back always to the day we have been 
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here, and contemplate with pleasing emotions the virtues 
and benevolence of the American Abbé de l’Epée, to whose 
memory our hearts have been concentrated in this modest 
yet graceful Monument! 

Prof. G. C. W. Gamage next took the stand and offered, 
by signs, the following remarks; which were also read by 
Prof. Peet. 


Mr. Gamace’s Remarks. 


Ladies and Gentlemen. We are this day convened to cel- 
ebrate the grand occasion of raising a monument in memory 
of the late Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudet, LL. D., the eminent 
man who first introduced the system of educating the Deaf 
and Dumb into the United States. It would afford me much 
pleasure to deliver a eulogy on the character and services of 
Dr, Gallaudet, but they are too well known for such to be 
needed, as they are already inscribed in letters of imperishable 
glory in the pages of his life. He was justly styled the great 
benefactor and father of the Deaf and Dumb, whose cause 
he ardently espoused, and his name will ever be cherished 
with unfeigned gratitude and affection in the hearts of all 
American deaf mutes, who have been rescued from the thrall- 
dom of total ignorance and heathenism, and thus enabled to 
inherit the kingdom of God through the atonement of Jesus 
Christ, our Lord and Saviour. 

In our free and happy country many Institutions for the 
deaf and dumb, under the continued patronage of the 
benevolent Legislatures of the several states, have since the 
founding of the oldest American Asylum for the deaf and 
dumb at Hartford, sprung into existence, and proved to be 
in a high degree prosperous. Though they may be in some 
respects, inferior to our colleges and academies, yet they 
have produced many highly intelligent deaf mutes, whose 
names I need not mention. In fact the great majority of the 
deaf and dumb have made commendable proficiency in their 
studies, and are still advancing in a useful and practical 
knowledge of such branches as will render them happy and — 
agreeable in the society of others. In connection with their 
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intellectual pursuits, they are devoted to the acquisition of 
some useful trade, and on completing their education they 
can independently rely on their own exertions and skill for 
a maintenance, and go where they please. Many are already 
married, and have families of their own, and live very com- 
fortably, whilst others, who have an inclination to live single, 
are also generally in good circumstances. And here let me 
say a few words of warning to those bachelors, old or 
young, who may be present with us. While you are earning 
by your diligence a comfortable livelihood in your respective 
cities, you should be careful not to resort to tippling houses, 
to spend your time in drinking, smoking, talking non- 
sense, and profaning the Sabbath which God has sanctified, 
on the ground that you are surrounded by such temptations 
as will otherwise inevitably lead you to ruin, and thus cause 
injury to the high reputation of the Institutions wherewith 
you have long been connected. In view of this, I would 
recommend that Temperance Societies, either in cities 
where there are large numbers of deaf mutes or at the Insti- 
tutions, should be formed on behalf of the deaf and dumb, 
as temperance is necessary to secure the respect and confi- 
dence of the best part of the community, and thus conduce 
to your usefulness, happiness and prosperity in this life. 

The Institutions for the deaf and dumb are still advancing 
on the full tide of prosperity in the United States, and 
spreading the illuminating influences of wisdom all around 
them like the sun shining abundantly. Such Institutions 
are without doubt, superior to those in Europe, having the 
most ample social and religious privileges. In 1851, Dr, 
Peet, President of the New York Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb, accompanied by his son Isaac Lewis Peet, Pro- 
fessor of the High Class, Messrs Howell, Denton and myself, 
sailed for Europe with a view to visit the schools for the 
deaf and dumb, and found that they were not so prosperous 
as ours; those of France excepted. The Institution Nation- 
ale des Sourds-Muets a Paris is considered to be much the 
best of all in Europe. Some copies of Dr. Peet’s report 
on European schools are still for distribution. Let us 
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feel proud of such Institutions in our most glorious and 
enlightened country, wherein there is no fear of despotism, 
and let us acknowledge a debt of gratitude to the Giver of 
all mercies, for his infinite goodness in giving us freedom, 
happiness and prosperity. 

In conclusion, though the sun of Dr. Gallaudet’s personal 
usefulness has set forever, yet I hope his deeds, like the ever- 
lasting hills, will stand, as noble examples to guide posterity 
in promoting the best welfare and interests of the deaf and 
dumb. Let us ask our merciful Heavenly Father to lead us 
in the path of righteousness, so that when we depart from 
this life, we may be ushered into another and better world, 
where our ears shall be unstopped and our mouths shall be 
opened, and we shall sing and give glory to the Most High 
forever. 


At this point, the Rev. Thomas Gallaudet, a professor in 
the New York Institution, and rector of St. Ann’s Church for 
deaf mutes, came forward, in behalf of the family of the 
illustrious deceased, and spoke as follows by signs. His 
remarks were read by Luzerne Rae, of the American Asy- 
lum. 


Mr. Gatuaupet’s Remarks. 


My Dear-Mvte Frienps: 

Three years ago the heart of a genuine Christian man 
ceased to beat. His sanctified spirit was received for Jesus 
Christ’s sake into paradise and his gentle form was laid in the 
city of the dead in hope of joyful resurrection at the last 
day. He was especially dear to your hearts, and tears be- 
dewed your cheeks as the news of his death was spread 
throughout the land. You felt like exclaiming with the 
prophet of old as he gazed, upon the form of his spiritual 
guide majestically ascending to heaven, “My father, my 
father, the chariot of Israel and the horsemen thereof.” You 
felt that the interests of the deaf mutes of this country had 
sustained an irreparable loss and in a beautiful manifestation 
of those sentiments which stirred your hearts to their utmost 
depths, you resolved to do honor to the memory of him 
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whom you so fondly loved and so thoroughly esteemed. 
To-day you have assembled in solemn conclave, from yonder 
veteran, the whole-souled co-laborer of the dead, down to 
the little children of silence, not yet sufficiently enlightened 
to understand what all these things mean. From New 
England hills and vales, from the rivers and lakes of the 
Empire State, from the City of Brotherly Love and its sturdy 
commonwealth, from the Old Dominion and farther down in 
the regions of the sunny south, from the rolling prairies of 
the west, you have come up, a mighty brotherhood, unknown 
to former periods of the world’s history, you have come up 
to your American “alma mater,” to tread the soil which your 
father trod and to rear thereon this graceful token of your 
gratitude for his labors in your behalf. In the midst of this 
novel concourse, stand a few whose feelings toward the dead 
you can never fathom. The widow and the children are 
here. ‘Through me they desire, not to thank you for what 
you have done, no, no, for you do not wish to be thanked 


for what I know has given you such indescribable pleasure, 


but to_tell you that they appreciate this spontaneous, this 
almost universal movement of yours in honor of him who 
was so well known to them as a most affectionate and faith- 
ful husband and father. They desire you to understand that 
their satisfaction in everything pertaining to the erection of 
this most appropriate monument, is complete. Hoping that 
you, on your part, will appreciate the motives which have 
led them to give this public utterance of their sentiments, 
they most cordially invoke Heaven’s richest blessings upon 
you in all the changes of this life and amidst the mysterious 
scenes of eternity. May we all be ready for Jesus Christ’s 
sake, to be the companions of the loved one who has gone 
before, in the regions of the blessed. 


After the conclusion of Mr. Gallaudet’s remarks, Mr. 
Luzerne Rae, instructor of the High Class in the institution 
at Hartford, read the following letter from Dr. Peet of the 
New York Institution. 


‘ 
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Dr. Peet’s Letter. 


INSTITUTION FOR THE Dear anp Dus. 
New York, Sept. 2, 1854. 

Dear Sir :—I have been duly favored with your circular 
of invitation to be present at the raising of the monument 
which the educated deaf and dumb of the United States are 
about to erect to the memory of their lamented benefactor, 
the late distinguished scholar and philanthropist, Rev. Thom- 
as H. Gallaudet. It is with much regret that I find myself 
unable to attend. The time appointed, the sixth of Septem- 
ber instant, is the last day of our vacation, and on that day 
more especially, as in less degree through all that week, the 
Institution will be crowded with parents and friends in 
charge of pupils, either returning after vacation, or seeking 
admittance. ‘To all these it will be a disappointment, in 
many cases a trying one, if they fail to see personally the 
chief executive officer of the Institution in whose care they 
leave their helpless children. You will readily understand 
that nothing but the most cogent necessity could excuse my 
absence on that occasion. 

I regret this the more that, besides the occasion in itself, 
it would present a favorable opportunity for renewing old 
friendship, and exchanging greetings with many estimable 
deaf mutes, and others not themselves deaf mutes, but 
known to me in times past as friends of the deaf and dumb, 
and fellow-laborers in their cause. ‘There are many of both 
classes likely to be attracted together on this occasion, whom 
I still remember with cordial interest, though I have not met 
them for years, and may not meet again in this life. 

But if I can not be present in person, I shall at least be 
there by this letter and in the spirit, If anything could 
augment the warm interest I have ever felt in whatever con- 
cerns the deaf and dumb, it would be the evidence, they 
give, of cultivated taste and generous feeling, in conceiving 
and carrying out to fulfillment, unaided even by advice from 
those who hear, the beautiful idea of erecting, where it will 
be most likely to strike the eyes.of the deaf and dumb, and 
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the friends of the deaf and dumb of future generations, a 
monument that shall remind the world, not merely of the 
talents and virtues of our departed benefactor and friend, 
which history has already graven on a page more durable 
than a monument of stone or brass; but still more of the 
value which the educated deaf and dumb of America set on 
the blessings which, under God, they owe to the labors and 
self-sacrifices of Mr. Gallaudet, and of their love and enduring 
gratitude for their benefactors. 

And may we all who have had the privilege of sharing 
Mr. Gallaudet’s friendship and of profiting by his living 
counsels, whether present we see the monument with the eyes 
of the body, or absent with those of the mind, feel strength- 
ened by the memories it awakes and intensified to greater 
efforts in the cause of benevolence and of religion. 


Harvey P. Peer. 
Laurent Cuierc, A. M., 
President of the Gallaudet Monument Association. 


Mr. Brown, from Henniker, N. H., then delivered a concise 
and interesting address to his deaf-mute friends, which was 
at the same time translated for the benefit of the audi- 
ence by the Rev. Mr. Turner. 


Speecu or Tuomas Brown. 

Mr. President: Unaccustomed as I am to public sign- 
speaking, allow me to beg your indulgence: may I hope to 
go through my task like a reaper who works well among 
the intervening grain. 

Thanks to our gracious God that we are spared to meet 
here to enjoy the honor of raising a monument to the deceas- 
ed Gallaudet, who formerly sought our happiness and pros- 
perity, while others have been called away by a mysterious 
dispensation of God, who would wish to have witnessed this 
celebration, among whom were the late George H. Loring, 
Ira Derby, and Lewis Weld, Esq, a long tried friend of the 
late Gallaudet. 

Was that monument built for our worship as an idol or 
for an ornament to this Institution? No! it perpetuates our 
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affectionate remembrance of a departed friend and benefac- 
tor, and will be an endless memento to this Institution of 
which that great man was the first principal. 

Permit me to allude brieflyto the memory of our Revolu- 
tionary fathers, by whose patriotic and resolute efforts we 
have become a free and happy people. It serves to illustrate 
the benevolent acts of several gentlemen in establishing this 
useful school for deaf mutes in this country. I will just 
allude to the astonishing progress of the American Asylum 
from the day of its organization to the present time, and ask 
you to draw a vivid contrast between its condition then and 
now, especially under the judicious labors of Gallaudet, and 
similar institutions, its branches in the Union, under their 
efficient supervisors. Itresembles the Revolutionary success 
under the wise and brave Washington. The monuments of 
Washington and Gallaudet present an immortal beacon to 
the coming ages. 

Thomas H. Gallaudet: may we ever delight to venerate 
this name, and admire his admirable virtues, and present 
his character in youth and age as the model for children and 
men to imitate, like that of Washington. 

The generous assistance of the immortal Lafayette will 
command our grateful respect forever. 

During his visit to Europe, Dr. Gallaudet met with some 
difficulties: England demanded a stated period for his ad- 
mission into the school; Scotland was forbidden to commu- 
nicate the art of teaching deaf mutes; it was a sad monop- 
oly of the means of charity! However he was courageous, 
judicious and successful in France. It is fortunate for us 
that under a merciful ordering of God, he did not adopt 
and introduce the two-handed method of spelling into this 
country, as it must often be a great inconvenience to spell 
with both hands. How good God was to have prepared 
and selected such a man as was Dr. Gallaudet, for the friend 
and teacher of deaf mutes. 

The generosity of the immortal Sicard in allowing Dr. 
Gallaudet to enjoy all the facilities in his school to qualify 
himself as teacher of the deaf.and dumb, and his great sac- 
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rifice, in consenting to his beloved pupil, Laurent Clerc, 
coming here in order to aid Dr. Gallaudet how to teach 
deaf mutes, are justly entitled to our affectionate remem- 
brance. 

The long and arduous labors of Mr. Clere demand our 
gratitude, and as they have served to place the American 
Asylum in its present flourishing condition, they should 
ever inspire the officers thereof as successors to our early 
friends, with regard for him now that he begins to decline 
in age. 

Sir, it is not for us to meet and continually mourn around 
that monument for Dr. Gallaudet that he is dead, but grate- 
fully honor and praise his philanthropic services, which have 
afforded us our hopes and happiness. 

While a pupil for a considerable period, I used to see Dr. 
Gallaudet cheerful and hard at work in delicate health, and 
always contented with his humble circumstances as having 
no real estate, not even an animal except a cat! I ever felt 
toward him as my kind father. Now he is on his dusty 
pillow. His monument stands as an immortal memento to 
future teachers and pupils. May the choicest blessings of 
Heaven descend upon us, that we may be prepared to meet 
our first beloved teacher when death shall call us away. 


Prof. Gamage, of the New York Institution, then intro- 
duced the following resolutions. 


Whereas, Laurent Clerc, now being the only surviving associate 
of Dr. Gallaudet, so generously volunteered to quit France, the land 
of his nativity in 1815, and since that time, after his arrival in this 
country in the midst of strangers, has indefatigably and arduously 
devoted himself to the service of the deaf and dumb for over forty 
years as a distinguished and accomplished Professor, therefore, 

Resolved, That the memory of Professor Clere is cherished with 
profound gratitude and affection by all American deaf mutes. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this meeting be tendered to him for 
the faithful and diligent manner in which he has discharged his duties 
as President of the Gallaudet Monument Association during the past 
two years. 

Resolved, That our thanks are cordially presented to John Carlin, 
for the admirable address which he has delivered to us. 
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Resolved, That our most sincere thanks are presented to Rev. 
William W. Turner, Principal of the American Asylum for the 
Deaf and Dumb, Mrs. White, the Matron, and other officers, for the 
hospitable and excellent accommodations which they have afforded 
us during our stay. 


After the unanimous passage of the above resolutions, 
Mr. Job Turner, of the Virginia Institution, offered prayer in 
the sign language. His excellency, Gov. Dutton, whose 
interest in benevolent institutions had led him to relinquish 
pressing duties and be present on the occasion, then briefly 
addressed the audience. His remarks were translated into 
the sign-language by Rev. Mr. Turner. The presence of the 
Governor and his address, speaking as it did, so deep an inter- 
est in the ceremonies of the day,and so fervent a hope that 
they might result in great benefit to the cause of deaf-mute 
instruction, everywhere in our land, added very largely to the 
imposing nature of the celebration. Indeed, it was one of 
the pleasantest features of the occasion, that the deaf mutes 
did not rejoice alone, in the consummation of their arduous 
undertaking. Nota sentiment was felt by them, whether 
of congratulation that the work was done and well done, of 
delight at the joyous convocation, or of prayer for the weal 
of the whole deaf-mute community, that did not meet a 
warm sympathy in the hearts of all who with them, joined 
in the celebration. 

Though with the speech of his excellency, the Governor, 
the literary part of the celebration was concluded, yet the 
day was not yet finished. There were still other exercises of 
a different nature. A collation was prepared by the thought- 
ful hand of the Matron of the Institution and six hundred 
deaf mutes, with other invited guests, sat down to partake of 
it. After the large company had retired from the dining 

room of the Asylum, the time was spent in conversation and 
social intercourse till evening, when there took place an inter- 
esting ceremony in the chapel of the Institution. All assem- 
bled at seven o’clock to see the wedding. The parties whose 
happy lotit was to celebrate their nuptials on this auspicious — 
day, were Mr. Samuel A. Lewis, of Willimantic, Conn., and 
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Miss Emily E. Hills, of Fabius, N. Y., both mutes. The whole 
assembly seemed to be as much interested and excited as 
though every one had individually participated in the solemn 
ties of the scene ; and then, if not before, joy was complete. 
The marriage rites were performed in the sign-language alone 
by Rev. Mr. Turner. From the chapel the company again 
repaired to the dining-room, where another bountiful repast 
had been prepared. 

This concluded, the exercises of the day were finished. 

Thus ended the celebration that had been so long looked 
for; and as far as we are informed it ended with perfect 
satisfaction to everybody. All the happy anticipations that 
had been so long indulged, were at last fully realized. The 
- day was pleasant though rather warm; and nothing happened 
to interrupt the generalenjoyment. Old friends came togeth- 
er on this happy day for the first time after a separation of a 
great many years. Every one found some old acquaintance, 
a class-mate or school-mate, with whom to pass congratula- 
tions or exchange sympathy. Every one was happy, and the 
sixth of September, 1854, will be a day never to be forgotten 
by those who shared in its joyous festivities. 

The following address was prepared for the occasion by 
John O. David, a deaf mute from Amherst, N. H. Through 
some misunderstanding its delivery was prevented. 


Mr. Davin’s ApprEss. 


President, Ladies and Gentlemen: It is interesting to see 
this congregation assembled to mourn for the departed father 
of the deaf and dumb. I love to be among you. I love to 
speak about Mr. Gallaudet, who was our first teacher in 
America, and raised us from from a dismal dungeon of igno- 
rance toa delightful throne of knowledge and light. Had he 
not been anxious for our melioration and happiness, we might 
have been still uneducated. Many looked on Alice Cogswell 
with sorrow, but none of them made an effort to enlighten her. 
They thought itimpossible and sought their own interest and 
appiness. I am not anxious to have their names men- 
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tioned, but let them be forgotten in the dust. But I am 
happy to say it was not the case with Dr. Gallaudet, who 
truly sympathized with that unfortunate girl and gave the first 
impulse to the improvement of the deaf and dumb. His 
noble efforts proved eminently successful and were abundant- 
ly blessed. His pure motives led him to practice benevo- 
lence toward this unfortunate class. I always honored him. 
I always with pleasure saw him endeavor to store our minds 
with knowledge. 

With affectionate reminiscences I survey these grounds 
of education Gallaudet used to.occupy. We see him no 
more. His bones sleep beneath our sad feet: however I trust 
his redeemed soul reigns in a happy eternity. 

It is my opinion that it is much better for this monument 
to be erected in this Asylum yard than in the cemetery, for 
it will attract attention in the highest degree, and will make 
a very powerful impression on the mind of every visitor. 
It will exclude the attacks of oblivion from the worthy 
memory of our beloved benefactor. 

We must remember his godly exhortations and his admir- 
able Christian character. I hope we all shall rejoice with 
him in eternity. 

Honor and peace to his resting ashes! 


DEATH OF MR LUZERNE RAE. 


Ir is hardly necessary to announce here the death of Lu- 
ZERNE Rak, who has been for a year teacher of the Gallaudet 
High Class in the American Asylum, and Editor, since their 
commencement, of the “ American Annals of the Deaf and 
Dumb.” He was so well known among all friends of deaf- 
mute instruction, that the sad tidings of his death must, 
ere this, have reached every part of the land. He had but 


partly prepared matter for the October number, when he was 


so suddenly snatched away. 
To the readers of the Annaxs, nothing need be said of 
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Mr. Rae’s ability, or of the faithfulness with which he uni- 
formly discharged his editorial duties. Of the gloom his 
death has cast over the institution in which he has so long 
been an officer, and over the large circle of his relatives and 
friends, we need say no more than to add a set of resolutions 
passed by his associate instructors at the time of his decease, 
and to insert an obituary notice that appeared shortly after. 


RESOLUTIONS PASSED BY THE INSTRUCTORS IN THE AMERICAN 
ASYLUM. 


Resolved. That in the sudden and untimely death of 
Luzerne Rae, late teacher of the Gallaudet High Class in the 
American Asylum, this institution has to deplore the loss of 
an instructor of superior attainments, long experience and 
sound judgment; of a man of ripe scholarship, refined taste 
and varied attainments, and of a faithful, laborious and 
earnest investigator in the science of deaf-mute instruction. 

Resolved. That as friends and associates of the deceased, 
we mourn with no common sorrow, the loss of a tried friend 
and valued associate, one whose memory we shall always 
cherish in the sacred recollections of the past. 

Resolved. That to the deaf and dumb, the death of one 
so conversant with the history of past efforts for their instruc- 
tion, so capable, earnest and assiduous in his efforts to illus- 
trate, beautify and perfect their language, is a loss of no 
common magnitude, and one which with them we deeply 
deplore. 

Resolved. That we tender our unaffected sympathies to 
the family and friends of the deceased. 

Resolved. That the clerk be directed to enter these reso- 
lutions upon the records of the Institution and to transmit a 
copy of the same to the family of the deceased. 


[From the Puritan Recorder of Sept. 28th.] 
Deatu or Mr. Ras. 

The sudden death, on the sixteenth instant, of Mr. Lu- 
zerne Rae, an instructor in the American Asylum for the 
Deaf and Dumb at Hartford, was mentioned under our obitu- 
ary head last week. The loss, in this difficult and important 
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branch of education, of a teacher so able and aecomplished, 
in the fullness of his strength and ripeness of his attainments, 
has been deeply lamented at the institution with which, for 
twenty-two years, he was connected ; while it has awaken- 
ed feelings of sorrow and disappointment among the numer- 
ous Association of Instructors, in this and other Institutions of 
the same class, with whom the deceased was in correspond- 
ence as the Editor of the “ American Annals of the Deafand 
Dumb.” It is not more the dictate of personal affection, in 
one to whom this event is a private sorrow, than it is the 
demand of public duty, which requires at our hands a few 
brief notices of his life. 

Mr. Rae was born in North Haven, Conn., on the 22d of 
December, 1811; and, accordingly, at his death, he lacked 
a little over three months of having completed his forty- 
third year. His paternal ancestors, from the fourth genera- 
tion, were inhabitants of North Haven, where they lived, 
successively, to a good old age, and were pillars in that 
ancient church, during the period covered by the pastorates 
of Rev. Dr. Stiles, afterward President of Yale College, 
and Rev. Dr. Trumbull, the venerable historian of Connec- 
ticut. 

Mr. Rae, being an only son, and manifesting, from his 
childhood, an eager fondness for the knowledge to be obtain- 
ed from books, was provided by his parents with the best 
means they could secure for his early intellectual training. 
He was characterized as a student by the rapidity and variety 
of his acquisitions, rather than by a plodding and patient ap- 
plication ; though the latter was not so much refused, as 
uncalled for by the ordinary exigences of his task. He enter- 
ed freshman, at Yale College, in his seventeenth year; and 
graduated with honor in the class of 1832. His taste, as a 
scholar led him to the cultivation of classical learning, and 
of the rich and various literature of his own language, rath- 
er than among the metaphysical and more abstract sciences. 
As a writer, he acquired a style of almost Addisonian purity 
and spirit, which, as his more manly mind came into con- — 
tact with the active concerns of life, without losing anything 
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of its lucid and chaste simplicity, became, when the theme 
may have demanded it, most effectively pointed, nervous 
and energetic. He early exhibited poetical genius of a refined 
and beautiful order; and during his college course and sub- 
sequently, his pen was exercised not unfrequently in the pro- 
duction of pieces, which, had they been given to the public 
with his name, as some of them were without, would have 
gained for him an honorable rank among the few choice 
poets in the country. His part, in the exercises of his class 
at Commencement, was a poem, which was finely conceived 
and executed; and in 1833, by appointment of the Connec- 
ticut Alpha of the Phi Beta Kappa, he delivered a Poem, at 
the celebration of their Anniversary, which was published by 
request of the Society. 

During the powerful revival of religion with which the 
College was visited in the spring of 1831, Mr. Rae, then in 
his senior year, became, as he humbly hoped, a subject 
of the renewing influence of the Spirit. Before the close of 
the year he made a profession of religion, and united with 
the College Church. It is our impression that his purpose 
was formed at this time, to devote his life to the work of the 
ministry. But as he would be young to enter into public 
life, if he proceeded at once with professional studies, he 
accepted of an application from the American Asylum for 
the Deaf and Dumb, to engage as a teacher in that Institu- 
tion, and entered upon the engagement in the autumn of 
1831. Inthis empleyment he soon obtained so great facility 
and success, that he was induced to continue his connection 
with the Asylum, from year to year, for seven years; during 
apart of the time, however, applying himself, as opportuni- 
ty would permit, to a course of theological studies, with the 
aid of a private Instructor. 

He received license to preach the gospel from the Hartford 
South Association, at their meeting at the house of Dr. 
Chapin, in Rocky Hill, June 7th, 1836. 

In 1838, he determined to close his connection with the 
Asylum, with a view of giving himself to the work of the 
ministry and becoming a settled pastor. On his intention 
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becoming known, he received an application from the Trus- 
tees of the Massachusetts State Hospital for the Insane, at 
Worcester, then under the superintendence of Dr. Wood- 
ward, to discharge the duties of chaplain in that institution, for 
which a commodious chapel had recently been provided. 
With this application he complied, under an engagement for 
one year; and, though young and without experience in the 
ministry, he fulfilled the duties of that peculiar and difficult 
post with high satisfaction to the Superintendent and Trus- 
tees. The experiment (for experiment it was at that time) of 
making a publicreligious service, in the usual form, accept- 
able and useful among the inmates of a lunatic asylum, was 
made in connection with his labors at Worcester, and with 
entire success. 

Mr. Rae did not, however, contemplate remaining at 
Worcester beyond the term of his engagement; and before’ 
the year expired, he had received from the directors of the 
American Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, an invitation to 
return to that institution, and become established there as a 
permanent instructor. The proposal was set before him, in 
a comparison with the work of the ministry, as a serious 
question of duty, when considered in view of the qualifica- 
tions and experience he had gained in this important depart- 
ment of instruction. ‘The result was that he returned to the 
Asylum at Hartford in 1839, where he remained steadily 
devoted to the duties of his place in the institution till his 
work on earth was done. The entire period of his connec- 
tion with the Asylum was twenty-two years. After the 
death of the late Principal, Mr. Weld, and the election of 
Rev. Mr. Turner, to fill his office at the head of the institu- 
tion, Mr. Rae succeeded to the highest place of instruction 
in it, having only such pupils as were in the most advanced 
stages, under his care. 

The labor of teaching, however, in such an institution, is 
one of great confinement; and is in some respects, adapted 
to be peculiarly trying to persons of an unusual degree of 
nervous susceptibility. Such was the constitutional temper- | 
ament of Mr. Rae, much beyond what was apparent; and 
it may be doubted whether the employment was not in some 
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respects less favorable to his health than some others might 
have been. It was far, however, from satisfying the full 
demands of his intellectual activity ; and it may be affirmed, 
we believe, with truth, that there was never a time, after he 
had, in some good degree, made himself master of the prac- 
tical science of teaching the deaf and dumb, when he was 
not engaged, aside from his daily duties, in carrying on 
some independent effort of literary labor. We have spoken 
before of his theological studies, during the first period of 
his connection with the Asylum. Not long after his return 
to the institution, a new religious paper, the Religious Her- 
ald, was started at Hartford, the whole editorial management 
of which was placed in his hands, for the first four years of 
its existence, from January, 1843, to January, 1847. During 
this time the paper succeeded in obtaining a respectable pat- 
ronage in Connecticut, and had been once enlarged to meet 
the demands of the public favor. It was conducted by its edi- 
tor with characteristic ability and spirit; and his connection 
with it was only relinquished in obedience to the remon- 
strance of his physician against his performing so much extra 
labor. 

The very next year, however, another new undertaking 
in the line of editorial responsibility, was put into his hands. 
A quarterly periodical, to which was given the name of the 
American ANNALS OF THE Dear Dump, was projected 
by the gentlemen at the American Asylum, in concurrence 
with some in one or two other Institutions ; for the purpose 
of opening a repository for important facts and documents 
on this subject, and of affording a vehicle of more extensive 
communication and discussion among those devoted to the 
labors and investigations connected with it. After one or 
two years this publication was adopted by an Association 
of teachers connected with these Institutions in the United 
States, and is sustained by them as to its pecuniary respon- 
sibility. Mr. Rae continued to edit this valuable work, by 
appointment of the Association, until his death; having 
nearly prepared the first number of the seventh volume, 
when the labors of his diligent pen were so suddenly arrested. 
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Its pages contain a number of elaborate articles of his own, 
besides a mass of miscellaneous matter which it devolved 
upon him to produce. 

But while these literary labors, whose results have seen 
the light, are mentioned, the half is probably not yet told of 
what was in the process of elaboration by his fruitful mind 
and busy hand. From his poetical accumulations, which 
were considerable, with very little it is believed which would 
be deemed unworthy of the public eye, little or nothing has 
been published; except a few very beautiful pieces, of rather 
a somber cast, which he printed. rather than published, 
shortly after his great bereavement in the loss of his wife, in 
a little manual, entitled Text anp Context. It was with- 
out his name, being intended only for the circle of his friends 
and intimates. But, since its merits could not be thus 
closely hid, it has gone abroad soméwhat, even under the 
disadvantage of having no visible paternity. 

But the chief labor of his pen, now left but half complete, 
which had cost him ten years of diligent research in the 
time at his command, was a work to be entitled A History 
or New Eneuianp; which, at the suggestion of some literary 
friends, who regarded him as being eminently fitted for such 
an undertaking, he was preparing to give the world in due 
time. His plan embraced the history of New England, down 
to the period of the Revolution, or to the establishment of 
the Federal Government; after which this portion of the 
country is more involved with the destinies of the entire 
nation. The era which the History was intended to cover, 
was itself to be divided into two parts, to each of which 
was to be devoted a volume of the work. The first of these 
the author had nearly, if not entirely, put in order for the 
press; having for some time past, entertained the purpose of 
publishing the first volume considerably in advance of its 
fellow, as being sufficiently distinct in its compass and design 
to render such a course a practicable one. 

But his purposes and labors, in reference to the accomp- 
lishment of this important undertaking, have been broken 
off in the midst. It will be for others now to consider what 
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disposition may, with the best advantage, be made of the 
materials he has gathered, and to an important portion of 
which the grace and polish of his mind have been imparted. 

Mr. Rae, about the time of his permanent settlement in 
Hartford, was married to Miss Martha C. Whiteside, eldest 
daughter of Thomas J. Whiteside, Esq., of Champlain, N. 
Y. This eligible and happy union was broken, about two 
years since, by the lamented death of Mrs. Rae, leaving 
behind her three children, two sons and a daughter. These 
objects of his tender care, especially since the death of their 
mother, are now made orphans by his death. But they will 
not be forsaken ;—their Heavenly Father has already taken 
them up. 

Upon the personal characteristics of Mr. Rae, which were 
truly amiable and interesting; upon his social virtues and 
his Christian graces, which were unpretending but ingen- 
uous and sincere, we have not intended to dwell in this hasty 
tribute. It has pleased God to call him out of this world of 
sin and suffering without even a recognition of the messenger 
of death. Our comfort is that those with whom is left the 
pain of so sudden and sore a bereavement, will not mourn 
as those without hope. 

The reader will pardon here the mention of a coincidence 
with which our own mind could not but be pleasantly affect- 
ed. On returning from Hartford, after the funeral of Mr. 
Rae, and entering our office, the first paper upon which our 
eyes rested, lying spread out on our table, was a copy of the 
Cleveland Evening Herald, which some person had sent 
with scorings to call our attention to the following lines ; 
of which we may now say that the subject of this notice 
was the author, having written them on the occasion of the 
death of a valued friend. ‘They appear in the Herald, with 
the following introductory note; and we trust they may be 
applicable to the individual named therein, though personally 
unknown to us, as we believe they are become to him who 
first indited them : 


Please insert the following lines in your paper, and much oblige a friend of 
J. H. WortTHINGTON, deceased. 
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I shine in the light of God, 
His likeness stamps my brow ; 

Through the valley of death my feet have trod, 
And I reign in glory now. 

No breaking heart is here, 
No keen and thrilling pain, 

No wasted cheek, where the frequent tear 

Hath rolled and left its stain. 


1 have found the joy of Heaven, 
Tam one of the angel band ; 

To my head a crown is given, 
And a harp is in my hand ; 

I have learned the song they sing, 
Whom Jesus hath made free, 

And the glorious walls on high still ring 

With my new-born melody. 


No sin,—no grief,—no pain,— 
Safe in my happy home, 
My fears all fled,—my doubts all slain,— 
My hour of triumph come. 
O friend of my mortal years, 
The trusted and the tried, 
Thou art walking still in the valley of tears, 
But I am at thy side. 


Do I forget? Oh, no! 
For memory’s golden chain 
Shall bind my heart to the heart below, 
Till they meet and touch again ; 
Each link is strong and bright, 
And love’s electric flame 
Flows freely down like a river of light, 
To the world from which I came. 


Do you mourn when another star 
Shines out from the glittering sky ? 

Do you weep when the noise of war 
And the rage of conflict die ? 

Then why should your tears roll down, 
And your heart be sorely riven, 

For another gem in the Saviour’s crown, 

And another soul in Heaven. 
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In addition to the above, we insert the following taken from 
the “ Carolina Spartan” of Oct. 5th. 

On the announcement of the death of Luzerne Rak, one 
of the teachers in the Hartford Institution for Deaf and Dumb, 
the deaf-mute population of the South Carolina Institution 
at Cedar Spring, met in their Chapel, Sabbath evening at 
four o’clock, October 1, 1854. Mr. R. C. Springs was called 
tothe chair, and Mr. R. P. Rogers, Secretary. 

After prayer by the secretary, in a few brief remarks in 
the sign language, the chairman explained the object of the 
meeting, after which, the Principal, Mr. N. P. Walker, offered 
and explained the following resolutions, which were individ- 
ually adopted. 

Mute friends: Yesterday a private letter was received, 
inclosing a slip taken from a newspaper, informing you that 
Luzerne Rags, Esq., a teacher in the Hartford Institution for 
Deaf and Dumb, is dead. I saw in every countenance a 
sudden emotion manifested, while quickly the clenched hand 
fell on the heart expressive of sorrow. 

Few of you personally knew him; but those who did, had 
told you about him, and you loved him, because he was a 
good man, a good teacher, and a true friend to the Deaf and 
Dumb in America. 

He had led many minds from darkness and ignorance to 
light and knowledge, and was still an able laborer. He 
wrote the Annats which some of youhave read. He is gone. 
God took him to rest in Heaven. It is right you should 
remember him in true love, and try to imitate his good works, 
and often encourage your associates to do so likewise. 
When we think much about the dead who were good, it 
causes us to try to live as they lived, so that we may die as 
they died. 

I am glad to see you willing to show your respect for him 
and join with the deaf mutes of all Institutions in the United 
States in mourning his loss. 

But you must remember that your Heavenly Father in 
his kindness calls his people to die. ‘They can not live 
always on earth. He will call us all to die. It is right. 
Therefore, 
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Resolved, That we mourn the loss of our esteemed friend 
Luzerne Rag, Esq., late teacher in the Hartford Institution 
for deaf and dumb. 

Resolved, That we join in lamentation with all mutes 
and friends of the cause of mute-instruction in the United 
States; though we will not murmur at this Providence— ° 
submitting our loss for his eternal gain. 

Resolved, That this expression be published in the “ Car- 
olina Spartan,” and that copies be sent to each Institution 
in the United States. 

Resolved, That we especially sympathize with the inmates 
of the Hartford Institution, who have been successively call- 
ed to mourn the deaths of Gallaudet, the noble founder 
of American mute-instruction, Weld, their late Principal, 
Woodruff, and now the subject of this notice, and earnestly 
pray that God in his Providence, may raise up others alike 
competent in their stead. 4 

R. C. SPRINGS, Chairman. 
R. P. Rocrrs, Secretary. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE NEW ENGLAND GALLAUDET 
ASSOCIATION OF DEAF MUTES. 


West Hennixker, Sept. 25, 1854. 
Rev. Wn. W. Turner: 

Dear Sir: Per order of Mr. Brown, I have made an abstract 
of the proceedings of the committee or convention rather, 
accompanied by a copy of the constitution as adopted by 
the convention. He says he understood you to say that you 
would, if we would send it to you, insert it in the next num- 
ber of the Annaus. If we have misunderstood, please let us 
know. Youcan add such remarks of yourown as you think 
best, if any. Allow us to express our regret at the dispensa- 
tion of Providence which has removed from your midst so 
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valuable a teacher as Mr Rae, together with our sincere 
wish that you may speedily find some one capable of filling 
his place. With much respect, I am yours, &c. 

Ww. M. 
Sec. N. E. G. Association. 


PREAMBLE. 

We, deaf mutes, desirous of forming a society in order 
to promote the intellectual, social, moral, temporal and spirit- 
ual welfare of our mute community, do pledge ourselves 
to be governed by the following Constitution. 


ARTICLE I—NAME OF THE SOCIETY. 


The society shall be called “ The New-England Gallaudet 
Association of Deaf Mutes.” 


ARTICLE Il—ITS OBJECT. 
The object of the Association shall be the promotion of 
the general welfare of the mute community. 


ARTICLE III.—GOVERNMENT. 


Sec. 1. The officers of the society shall be a president, 
vice-president, secretary, treasurer, anda manager from each 
state in New England: these shall constitute a board of 
managers, three of whom shall be a quorum for transacting 
business. 

Sec. 2. At the meeting of the society, the president, vice- 
president, secretary, treasurer and a manager from each state, 
shall be chosen on the plurality principle. 


ARTICLE IV.—DUTIES OF OFFICERS. 

Src. 1. It shall be the duty of the president at the stated 
meetings of the board, with the advice and consent of the 
managers, to appoint such agents as shall be deemed neces- 
sary to sustain the concerns of the society. 

Sec. 2. The president shall call and preside in all meetings 
of the board and society. 

Whenever there is an equal division on any question, he 
shall give his casting vote. He shall enforce the due observ- 
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ance of the constitution, direct the secretary to call the meet- 
ings of the board and society, and perform such other duties 
as pertain to his office. He shall also have power to make 
such rules as may be deemed necessary to preserve order. 

Sec. 3. The vice-president shall preside in all meetings in 
the absence of the president, and in case of his death or 
removal from New England, shall perform all his duties 
till another president is chosen. . 

‘Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of the secretary to keep a record 
of ali the proceedings of the board and society, to keep a full 
list of members, life members and honorary members, to be 
the organ of communication with other deaf mutes and 
hearing persons who may feel an interest in the enterprise, 
and to perform any other duties which the board may assign. 

Sec. 5. It shall be the duty of the treasurer to receive all 
subscriptions, donations or other property ; to keep a minute 
account of all the moneys he receives, and give receipts for 
the same; to make a report to the society at the meeting, 
and to attend to any other duties which the board may 
direct. He is to be bound with good security in a reasona- 
ble sum to be determined by the board, to the faithful dis- 
charge of his duty, and shall pay no bills unless directed by 
the board. 

Sec. 6. The managers shall collect funds in their respec- 
tive states, and pay over the same to the treasurer, with the 
names, residence, age, occupation, and place of birth of the 
donors. They shall have the general charge of the affairs of 
the society, and power to fillany vacancies which may occur 
in their number, or in the officers of the society, till the next 
election; and in case of the absence of both president and 
vice-president at any meeting of the board or society, the 
senior manager present shall preside. ; 

Src. 7. The manager of each state is to be authorized to 
direct mute agents in different places to solicit funds, to be 
forwarded to said manager, who is to pay over the same to 
the treasurer. 


ARTICLE V.—MEETINGS. 
Sec. 1. The board of managers ‘shall meet once or twice 


in a year, to examine statements from the secretary, treasurer, 
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and other officers, and give counsel in regard to whatever 
may be required to promote the interest of the society. 

Sec. 2. The society is to meet not oftener than once a 
year, at such time and place in New England as the board 
may appoint, any time between the middle of August and 
last of February, toexamine the reports of the board and 
transact other necessary business. 


ARTICLE VI. 

Sec. 1 Any male mute may becpme a member of this society 
by payment of one dollar, and any female mute by paying fifty 
cents, per annum; and any mute person by paying ten dol- 
lars at any one time shall be a life member. Every one shall 
receive a certificate of membership and a copy of the consti- 
tution from some one of the managers, and shall be entitled 
to one copy for the year of such newspaper or periodical as 
may be published. 

Sec. 2. Such as are only deaf or have never been in any 
institution for deaf mutes, and also graduates in foreign 
schools, may be admitted by paying the membership fee. 

Sec. 3. No deaf mute shall enjoy the privileges of mem- 
bership, nor shall any male mute be entitled to vote or hold 
any Office, without paying the membership fee; always 
allowing them to sit in convention and witness any oration 
address, or lecture. 

ARTICLE VIL—QUORUM. 

At all meetings of the society, twelve members present 
shall constitute a quorum to proceed to business, and every 
meeting may be opened with religious service. 

ARTICLE VIIL—DUTY OF MEMBERS. 

It shall be the duty of every member to use all fair means 

to secure the desirable objects of the society. 
ARTICLE XI—SOCIETY ORGAN. 

The contemplated newspaper or periodical shall be called 

“ The Gallaudet Guide and Deaf Mute’s Companion.” 
ARTICLE X.—SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Any hearing person, feeling an interest in this enterprise, 
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can take a copy or more of such newspaper or periodical as 
may be published, by sending the subscription price to the 
publisher or some one of the managers, and being a sub- 
scriber shall constitute such person an honorary member of 
the association. 


ARTICLE XIL—TERM OF OFFICE. 

All officers of the association shall be residents of New Eng- 
land, and shall be elected for a term of four years, commenc- 
ing the first Thursday in September. 


ARTICLE XI.—AMENDMENTS. 
Except the first article) any amendment may be made in 
this constitution by a vote of two-thirds of the members pres- 
ent at any meeting of the society. 


The above is a copy of the constitution which was adopt- 
ed by the deaf-mute convention which met at Hartford, 
Ct., Sept. 7th, 1854. ‘Those who have been in any degree 
familiar with the movements of the deaf mutes with regard 
to the proposed formation of the society, will see that it is 
the Henniker Constitution (so called) with some slight altera- 
tions. The convention adjourned sine die after adopting 
the constitution and electing officers for the ensuing term of 
four years from date. 

The officers are as follows, viz. 

President, Thomas Brown, of West Henniker, N. H. 
Vice-President, Geo. Homer, of Boston, Mass. Secretary, 
Wm. M. Chamberlain, of South Reading, Mass. Treasur- 
er, Chas. Barnet, of Brighton, Mass. Managers, for Maine, 
John Emerson, of Howland, Me. For N. H., John O. David, 
of Amherst, N. H. For Vt., Daniel W. Phelps, of Middle- 
bury, Vt. For Mass., Wilson Derby, of South Weymouth, 


Mass. For Conn.and R.1, Samuel A. Lewis, of Williman- 
tic, Conn. 


Note—Although this number of the Annas has been extended beyond the 
usual number of pages, much miscellaneous matter has been necessarily excluded . 
It has been thought best to insert the lengthy account of the Monument Celebra- 
tion and the notices of Mr. Rae’s death, and reserve for the January number a 
notice of Reports and other documents that have been sent us. 
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